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Professor A. MACALISTER, M.D., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

The following elections were announced :— 

GEORGE HANDEL HASWELL, Esq., of Cornwall Works, 
Birmingham. 

HERBERT RiacG, Esq., of 12, Stanhope Place, Hyde Park. 

HucGu C.irrorD, Esq., of Pehang, Malay Peninsula. 

The presents that had been received were announced, and 
thanks voted to the respective donors. 

Dr. J. G. Garson exhibited an improved Travellers’ Box of 
Anthropometric Instruments. 

A paper by Lieut. Boyte T. SomeErvitte, R.N., entitled 
' “Ethnological Notes on the New Hebrides,” was read. 

Sir Henry Howorrtn, Mr. S. H. Ray, Mr. A. L. Lewis, Mr. 
J. Epce PartineTon, and Dr. J. G. Garson joined in the 
discussion, 

A paper by Mr. E. H. MAn on “ Nicobar Pottery” was read. 

Mr. C. H. Reap, Dr. J. G. Garson, and Sir Henry HoworTH 


took part in the discussion. 
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Notes on some ISLANDS of the NEW HEBRIDES. 


By Lieutenant Boyte T. SoMERVILLE, R.N. 
[WITH PLATES I., I1.] 


THE New Hebrides group of islands, lying about 2,000 miles to 
the eastward of Northern Australia, are at present but slightly 
known either to the navigator or to the scientific investigator. 

Discovered by Captain Cook in the latter part of the last 
century, and only visited at intervals since then by kidnappers, 
sandalwood cutters, béche-de-mer fishers, and latterly by 
“labour vessels ” and traders, it is scarcely surprising that the 
existing surveys of these islands are of the most sketchy 
description, and the information concerning their inhabitants a 
record of blood and evil deeds. 

Owing therefore to the great uncertainty of their position, 
and the increasing traffic during recent years, both of men-of- 
war and merchant vessels, it was at length decided to make a 
systematic marine survey ; and to this end H.MLS. “ Dart ” was 
dispatched, in June, 1890, to begin operations there at the island 
of Efate. During the surveying seasons—June to December— 
of 1890 and 1891 in these parts while serving in the “ Dart,” I 
made a few notes concerning the peoples of the islands we 
visited; but I am largely indebted to Mr. Macdonald, of 
Havannah Harbour, Efate; to Mr. Michelsen, of Tongoa 
Island ; and to Mr. Gillan, of Uripiv Island, off the coast of 
Malekula Island—all Presbyterian missionaries, the two former 
resident on now Christian islands, and the latter on an 
absolutely heathen one—for much of what hereafter appears. 

Their intimate knowledge of the natives, and especially of 
their languages, renders them entirely reliable sources of informa- 
tion concerning these Oceanians, both in their savage and 
civilized conditions. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that the habits of the 
natives of close-lying islands sometimes vary extraordinarily ; 
so I must premise that all my notes refer to quite a small 
portion of the group—namely, Efate Island, the Shepherd 
Islands, and the east coast of Malekula. Outside these limits 
I cannot give any information ; but will only mention that my 
account of “ Narak” in the island of Tanna—some miles south 
of our field of work—was taken almost at word of mouth from 
Rev. W. Gray, the missionary resident at Weasisi, on the occasion 
of our visit there in 1890, bound to Sydney. 
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Let me, then, without further preface, begin by describing, as 
far as I can, the rules of society which still obtain in the non- 
Christian parts. 


Social Customs. 


In considering the social customs of the islands we 
visited, it should be remarked that the Christian natives have 
absolutely and violently changed their old habits of life. 
They who were once dirty, naked, licentious, polygamous 
cannibals are now quite the reverse, and very earnest believers 
in the Christian religion besides. Beyond the general condem- 
nation stated above, I am unable to say what their various 
peculiarities were; I glean, however, the following from Mr. 
Macdonald’s book “ Oceania,” with regard to his converts of 
Efate, on the subject of family relationship and degrees of 
affinity, which still exist in a modified form. I have reason to 
believe that the same customs are found in all the islands we 
visited, but have obtained no certain knowledge on this point. 

When a man desires to marry—a mere payment of pigs for a 
woman—his wife is invariably chosen from another tribe. 
Their children belong to this, the mother’s, tribe, and con- 
sequently the father does not take the same interest in them 
that, as we think, he naturally should, but rather devotes himself 
to his sister’s children—(who, of course, are, therefore, his own 
tribesmen)—on whom, if he has any property to leave at his 
death, he bestows it, his own children being looked after by 
their uncle ; thus matters right themselves, however unnatural 
it may seem. This is, of course, the result of polygamy, and, in 
such a condition of life, one can imagine it being very 
convenient. 

It has also been supposed to exist on the score of polyandry ; 
or, perhaps on account of looseness of life on the part of the 
wives, where the paternity of the children became doubtful. In 
the first case, however, there is no record of polyandry having 
ever been practised ; indeed it would be Jooked on in the present 
day with repugnance ; and in the second, considering the extra- 
ordinary jealousy of husbands (in the islands we visited, at all 
events)—and the vendetta that invariably follows an adulterer 
to his death—this theory seems to me a mistaken one. 

A child calls all his uncles on both sides, “ father”; all his 
aunts, “mother”; and his first cousins, “ brother” or “ sister ” ; 
in fact, one rarely hears one person call another by his given 
name; and often the ridiculous sight may be seen of a man 
calling a small girl, much younger than himself, “ mother.” 
This makes it necessary to enquire who a man’s real father or 

mother is. 
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Thus, at the beginning of things, the members of a tribe—all 
by name “ brothers ” and “sisters,” children of the originating 
mother of the tribe—were considered so nearly related, that. 
marriage within tribal limits came to be looked upon as incest, 
and to be punished with death. This idea still obtains; 
although the reason for it has, of course, become lost: and no 
doubt it has been very beneficial to the health and vigour of 
the various races, by preventing close intermarriages. 

We may now leave Efate and visit heathenry in the small 
but populous islet of Uripiv, lying off the north end of 
Malekula: for the greater part of the following information 
concerning it Mr. Gillan, missionary at that place, is responsible. 

The most noticeable features of domestic life here will be 
found in the curious segregation of sexes, and the superstitious 
dread of eating anything female. Women are degraded to the 
level of brute beasts, doing all the hard field work, and being 
made to carry loads which appear quite disproportionate to their 
ugly-shaped bodies and thin legs. 

Let us follow an Uripiv man from cradle to grave, and see 
how these savages live their life. 

A few days after birth a killing of pigs takes place, and the 
child is, as we would say in the Navy, “rated a man.” Hence- 
forward he must cook his own meals at his own fire, and eat 
with men alone, otherwise death would mysteriously fall upon 
him. The fact of his being suckled, however, which often goes 
on for two years, is quite overlooked. The women dislike 
bearing children, as they are so much in the way while they are 
at work in the fields, and heavy to carry about ; so that, of twins, 
one is always neglected and starved till it dies; while a female 
child, if the population is thought to be getting too high, is 
treated in a similar manner—simply left to itself, uncared 
for, till it dies. 

Circumcision takes place between the ages of five and ten. 
As far as I know, pig-killing accompanies this function, which is 
. looked on as necessary to the continuance of the race. Before 
it takes place the boy goes naked ; but afterwards he is costumed 
like the remainder of the men. 

The naming of a boy is an occasion of much solemnity, and 
gives opportunity for a great pig feast. Usually several go 
through the ceremony, which consists principally in the seclusion 
of the candidates in a special fenced-round hut, where they must 
remain for periods of from 10 to 100 days. 

During this seclusion the young man is known as “ duli,” and 
must neither wash nor see the face of a woman, and his meals 
are handed in all ready cooked for him. At the end of this 
chrysalis stage he emerges under his given name. 
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During lifetime he often changes his name, always under 
these rules; and after such a change it is both a great offence, 
and unlucky, to address him by his previous one. The change 
is always accompanied by a large payment of pigs by the 
candidate to the old men who arrange these matters (though 
the whole village enjoy the feast), and it is considered a highly 
“swagger” thing to be rich enough to afford it. I have not 
discovered what rules govern the number of pigs and the length 
of the “duli,” nor if there is any superiority of one name over 
another, but 1 suppose that such exists. 

Names are sometimes sacred, and as such are not allowed to 
be pronounced by the owner ; it is always advisable therefore to 
ask a third person what another man’s name is. 

After large religious pig feasts new names are often given— 
as it might be “birthday honours”—to those who have been 
instrumental in giving and arranging them. A case of this 
occurred while we were at Uripiv, when the chiefs of the enter- 
taining village went into “duli” for a period of thirty days. It 
should be added, however, that the “duli” is not very strict ; 
and the young men undergoing it have no superstitious dread 
of breaking it through in some particulars, but do not let the 
old men of the village see them do so, for it is they who institute 
and keep the custom alive. 

The next occasion in the young man’s life is, probably, the 
investing of the belt. This latter is a broad band of nutmeg 
bark about six inches wide, which encircles the waist twice 
and is confined by a small strip of plaited grass bound outside 
it and knotted. An underneath strip of grass cloth or calico 
supports the very scanty clothing of these natives, so the belt 
itself may be considered as purely an ornament. 

It corresponds pretty nearly to the “ toga virilis,” though it is 
frequently, and indeed usually, not attained (perhaps through 
jack of pigs) until a man is 19 or 20, or even older: it is never 
worn until after puberty is reached. 

The obtaining of a wife is accompanied by many visits of 
arrangement and betrothal, pigs being presented on each occasion. 
The wife may actually cost—her net price, that is—from 10 to 
20 pigs, according to her capabilities as a worker in the yam- 
patch (and perhaps beauty); but the whole cost to a husband, 
including his visiting and betrothal gifts, is seldom less than 
fifty. 

Whenever opportunity offers, the youth, usually before 
marriage, goes to do three years’ labour in Queensland on the 
sugar plantations. In Malekula this is considered as giving the 
true “cachet” of style to a man’s education: and those who are 
too young to go, or having grown old have never been, wili 
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usually pretend that they have, and vigorously learn up as much 

broken English as possible in order to let the “white men” 

think so. Some of them speak remarkably well ; and altogether 
we surveyors found it a most useful accomplishment ; those who 
had had experience of English masters being of great value as. 
guides, carriers of baggage, and buyers of curios for us: in fact 
we never found them anything but friendly, and usually proud 
to serve us—of course for recompense of “tabak” (tobacco). 

When old age and decrepitude arrives, the Malekulan has 
nothing to look forward to but burial alive. Should an old 
man (or old woman) become bedridden, or too enfeebled to look 
after him- or her- self, he is told, quite simply, that his burial 
will occur on such a day. Invitations to the funeral feast are 
then sent out ; and, dead or not dead, on that date the unhappy 
person is buried. On very rare occasions he is, if still living at 
the time of his funeral, strangled. Mr. Gillan, the missionary 
before mentioned, told me that he knew of an old man who had 
been buried alive no less than three times. He had been strong 
enough to force his way out of his 12-inch deep grave, and then 
reappeared in the village. However, he was reckoned a dead 
man; and, as such, no one would give him food and, as his own 
property had been divided by his successors, he could get none of 
what had been his own. They buried him a second time, and 
again he reappeared; until at last on his third interment he 
died, too weak to continue resistance. 

We were able to prevent the living burial of an old man who 
had been bedridden for six months; but, as he died somewhat 
suddenly on the same night, I have no doubt he was strangled. 
The extraordinary thing is that those who are nearest to the 
grave themselves are the most clamorous for the continuance of 
this barbarous custom. The young are by no means anxious 
for it. 

At Aulua, a small mission station only twenty miles from 
Uripiv, where the customs just recounted are in force, the 
following practices, which appear to me a mere extension of the 
Uripiv ones, are in vogue. I believe, but am not certain, that 
they also extend to Port Sandwich, fifteen miles farther south, 
but I never could get the natives there to tell me about them- 
selves. 

Here mankind is divided into ten castes, as one may call 
them, corresponding to age in life; and it is in the state of 
rising a caste that the “duli” period occurs; probably a new 
name is givén at the same time. The place of “dulis” is 
invariably a large fenced-in place on the dancing ground, and 
though the periods of isolation are shorter they are far stricter. 
The members of each caste mess tegether, and may not take 
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their meals otherwise, they also sleep together (when single): 
thus differing from the Uripiv people, where one “ Man’s House” 
does duty for the whole village. 

With regard to women, they of course receive names in their 
youth in order to distinguish them, but there is no function 
with pigs or feasting, until, having arrived at a marriageable age, 
they are sold to the highest bidder. The little girls, like the 
boys, go naked until they are about five years old, when they 
adopt the woman’s dress, an exceedingly scanty strip of pandanus 
fibre matting folded round the loins. They learn in their girl- 
hood all that fits them to be man’s slave and toiler in the fields, 
and also the arts of mat-making and weaving, at which they 
are very expert. They are sold into marriage at about fifteen, 
already showing signs of toil, though passably goodlooking ; but 
four or five years later, having borne perhaps two children, they 
are little short of hags, with stooped frame and pendulous 
breasts ; and so remain, getting more and more wrinkled and 
grey, until old age and probably living burial fall on them. 

On marriage, a woman’s identity sinks absolutely, even as far 
as losing the name by which she previously went. She has then 
no name. She is simply “the woman belonging to such a 
man.” The husband can do what he please with his wife, his 
chattel, even to killing her, without fear of outside resentment. 
No brother or male relative would seek vengeance, as they 
would in the case of a man murder. In spite of the fact that 
nine out of every ten cases are apprehended, women frequently 
run away from their husbands. They get unmercifully thrashed 
and kicked on their almost inevitable return, yet they often risk 
it. In such case, the “ co-respondent ” is sought for also by the 
husband and his friends, and if possible killed. 

Women often go to Queensland as “labour,” their fathers 
parting with them to the recruiting officer for consideration and 
value received. They are said to be much better workers than 
the men and more easily governed. They always offer the final 
attraction to half-hearted recruits among the men-natives to 
take a passage to Queensland on board a labour ship; and as 
such are much sought after by recruiters. 

As far as I know, a widow reverts to her own tribe at her 
husband’s death, and of course may marry again. . Probably 
they have then some voice in the matter, as I knew one old lady 
at Uripiv who was a person of great consideration, widow of a 
chief, who lived independently, covered with beads and armlets, 
and at the dances painted her face like a man and danced with 
the best of them. 
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Chiefs. 


I was never able to accurately gauge the actual power and 
position of chiefs. In the Christian islands (by virtue of the 
missionaries) they are certainly of some consideration; probably 
on account of having reduced their number to only one to each 
village or tribe, and thus increased their prestige; but in 
Malekula there are numbers of chiefs, so-called, who have no 
authority to speak of, and certainly no dignity. They are dis- 
tinguished above the remainder by wearing a bangle, pig’s tusk, 
or bead, on the left arm; which, when made of beads, generally 
has a conventional face or “demits ” on it, everybody else wear- 
ing theirs on the right arm. The chieftaincy is procurable by 
the payment of pigs for a feast, and thus is open to any who 
can afford it. I remember a small boy of abcut ten years of 
age who was a chief at Uripiv. 

They certainly do not understand being made answerable for 
the ill-doing of their “ subjects,” and look upon themselves as 
very injured persons when so compelled by men-of-war. 

In the Christian islands, on the other hand, they are begin- 
ning to feel like responsible men, thovgh I have no doubt that 
formerly they were just the same as the chiefs of the still 
heathen islands, submerged in the barbarous condition of social- 
ism, and quite unable to institute order, or command obedience, 
being not a bit better than their so-called “subjects.” It is 
most noticeable that as the type of humanity in these islands 
improves, so the power of the chiefs improves also; this may 
be seen particularly in Fiji and Samoa, where far higher types 
are found than in the New Hebrides; and there the chiefs 
almost constitute a nobility. 

In the Shepherd group and at Mai, which adjoins it, it was 
their extraordinarily intelligent custom to nominate the new 
chief some time before the death of the old one, so that on this 
latter’s demise, the successor should be already settled on his 
throne, and well versed in the arts of governance. A party of us 
from the “ Dart” accompanied the missionary (Mr. Michelsen) 
upon one occasion, at the crowning of a young chief. It was 
in its way a most impressive function; here were gathered 
together all the remaining chiefs of the island, five in number, 
and here were also about three hundred pecple, who, ten years 
before, were described as “treacherous cannibals,” and were 
continually fighting, killing, and eating one another; but now 
clean, clothed, and in perfect amity, collected to assist at the 
elevation of the sixth chief. We white mnen-of-war people 
marched in procession with the chiefs, and had seats in what 
was the chancel of the big church schoolhouse of the village. 
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After prayers and hymns the old chief, who was giving up office, © 


stood up, and placing the fingers of his right hand first on his 
own eyes and then on the head of the new man said, “ Be thou 
Ti-Makati, God help you.” Then all the remaining chiefs, 
joining hands with the old and the new one, stood in a circle 
with the missionary in the middle, and prayers were offered. 
The ceremony being concluded with a sermon and hymns, the 
earth ovens were opened, and soon the whole gathering were 
feasting on baked pig, the meat their soul loveth; while fowls 
prepared in the same way were our portion. It was a most 
pleasant and interesting ceremony. 

It should be said that the chief usually takes his crowned 
name from the village of which he is master, in this instance 
Makati. “Ti” corresponds pretty nearly to “The,” as chief- 
tains in Ireland are styled, and in this case the whole name 
ludicrously resembles “ The MacCarthy.” 


Religion. 


As far as one can judge, it would appear as if at one time the 
religion of the New Hebrides group, certainly as regards the 
islands we surveyed, had been the same throughout. Segrega- 


tion by island and village, aided by the fertile savage imagina- 
tion, has altered the cult to some extent, but the fundamental 
religion was undoubtedly a worship of stones, some set up for 
the purpose in “high places,” but often the queer-shaped 
volcanic and coral boulders of the coast in which resided the 
souls of those gone before. It was, in fact, ancestor-worship. 
Before proceeding to discuss it, however, I should like to 
mention an interesting discovery I made on a small volcanic 
island called Mau, lying off the east coast of Efate. Here I 
was shown by the natives a large stone lying in a field, on 
which was rudely carved an undoubted representation of the 
sun and of the moon; the former circular, about 18 inches in 
diameter ; and the latter an ogee cut square at the top, also 
about 18 inches long. The natives said that they represented 
the sun and moon, and that “ole fella man e makum”; they 
certainly appeared to be very ancient. In the same field was 
another stone, set up like a small gravestone ; and, as it leaned 
over, its carved face had not become so weather-worn as that 
of the other; on it was what I take to represent a skull. 
As these stones were of a hard volcanic nature, and, as such, 
certainly could not have been carved with the old shell and 
stone axes of pre-Christian days ; and as, further, their worship- 
stones never, as far as I saw, bore representations of the sun or 
moon, this appears to point to an earlier civilization, from 
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Chiefs. 


I was never able to accurately gauge the actual power and 
position of chiefs. In the Christian islands (by virtue of the 
missionaries) they are certainly of some consideration; probably 
on account of having reduced their number to only one to each 
village or tribe, and thus increased their prestige; but in 
Malekula there are numbers of chiefs, so-called, who have no 
authority to speak of, and certainly no dignity. They are dis- 
tinguished above the remainder by wearing a bangle, pig’s tusk, 
or bead, on the left arm; which, when made of beads, generally 
has a conventional face or “demits ” on it, everybody else wear- 
ing theirs on the right arm. The chieftaincy is procurable by 
the payment of pigs for a feast, and thus is open to any who 
can afford it. I remember a small boy of abcut ten years of 
age who was a chief at Uripiv. 

They certainly do not understand being made answerable for 
the ill-doing of their “ subjects,” and look upon themselves as 
very injured persons when so compelled by men-of-war. 

In the Christian islands, on the other hand, they are begin- 
ning to feel like responsible men, though I have no doubt that 
formerly they were just the same as the chiefs of the still 
heathen islands, submerged in the barbarous condition of social- 
ism, and quite unable to institute order, or command obedience, 
being not a bit better than their so-called “subjects.” It is 
most noticeable that as the type of humanity in these islands 
improves, so the power of the chiefs improves also; this may 
be seen particularly in Fiji and Samoa, where far higher types 
are found than in the New Hebrides; and there the chiefs 
almost constitute a nobility. 

In the Shepherd group and at Mai, which adjoins it, it was 
their extraordinarily intelligent custom to nominate the new 
chief some time before the death of the old one, so that on this 
latter’s demise, the successor should be already settled on his 
throne, and well versed in the arts of governance. A party of us 
from the “ Dart” accompanied the missionary (Mr. Michelsen) 
upon one occasion, at the crowning of a young chief. It was 
in its way a most impressive function; here were gathered 
together all the remaining chiefs of the island, five in number, 
and here were also about three hundred people, who, ten years 
before, were described as “treacherous cannibals,” and were 
continually fighting, killing, and eating one another; but now 
clean, clothed, and in perfect amity, collected to assist at the 
elevation of the sixth chief. We white men-of-war people 
marched in procession with the chiefs, and had seats in what 
was the chancel of the big church schoolhouse of the village. 
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After prayers and hymns the old chief, who was giving up office, 
stood up, and placing the fingers of his right hand first on his 
own eyes and then on the head of the new man said, “Be thou 
Ti-Makati, God help you.” Then all the remaining chiefs, 
joining hands with the old and the new one, stood in a circle 
with the missionary in the middle, and prayers were offered. 
The ceremony being concluded with a sermon and hymns, the 
earth ovens were opened, and soon the whole gathering were 
feasting on baked pig, the meat their soul loveth; while fowls 
prepared in the same way were our portion. It was a most 
pleasant and interesting ceremony. 

It should be said that the chief usually takes his crowned 
name from the village of which he is master, in this instance 
Makati. “Ti” corresponds pretty nearly to “The,” as chief- 
tains in Ireland are styled, and in this case the whole name 
ludicrously resembles “ The MacCarthy.” 


Religion. 


As far as one can judge, it would appear as if at one time the 
religion of the New Hebrides group, certainly as regards the 
islands we surveyed, had been the same throughout. Segrega- 
tion by island and village, aided by the fertile savage imagina- 
tion, has altered the cult to some extent, but the fundamental 
religion was undoubtedly a worship of stones, some set up for 
the purpose in “high places,” but often the queer-shaped 
volcanic and coral boulders of the coast in which resided the 
souls of those gone before. It was, in fact, ancestor-worship. 
Before proceeding to discuss it, however, I should like to 
mention an interesting discovery I made on a small volcanic 
island called Mau, lying off the east coast of Efate. Here I 
was shown by the natives a large stone lying in a field, on 
which was rudely carved an undoubted representation of the 
sun and of the moon; the former circular, about 18 inches in 
diameter ; and the latter an ogee cut square at the top, also 
about 18 inches long. The natives said that they represented 
the sun and moon, and that “ole fella man e makum”; they 
certainly appeared to be very ancient. In the same field was 
another stone, set up like a small gravestone ; and, as it leaned 
over, its carved face had not become so weather-worn as that 
of the other; on it was what I take to represent a skull. 
As these stones were of a hard volcanic nature, and, as such, 
certainly could not have been carved with the old shell and 
stone axes of pre-Christian days ; and as, further, their worship- 
stones never, as far as I saw, bore representations of the sun or 
moon, this appears to point to an earlier civilization, from 
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which these people have degraded in the same way as their 
language seems to have done. 

With regard to their present worship (in the heathen islands) 
and to the original beliefs of the now Christian ones, the after- 
death hypotheses were these :— 

In Efate (Mr. Macdonald says) the soul had to pass through 
six stages of existence, after which it died altogether. At the 
earthly death it arrived at the gate of Hades, which was 
situated at the west extremity of the island, at a place called 
Tukituki (“the very ancient”), and there encountered “Seritau,” 
the cannibal executioner, and his assistants, Vaus (‘‘ question ”) 
and Maki (“don’t know”). If it could not reply satisfactorily to 
these officials, it was handed over to Maseasi (“ cutter out”), who 
cut its tongue out, split its head open, and twisted its head back 
side foremost. “Seritau ” was the name of the man who in old 
cannibal days cut up the bodies for the feast, and therefore the 
divine representative of this person was looked on as the 
inflicter of the extreme penalty on criminals. In Efate two 
kinds of people were allowed to pass unharmed into Hades: 
those belonging to a certain tribe called Namtaku (a sort of 
yam), and those who had printed, or graven, or branded, on 
their bodies certain marks or figures (tattooed) called “ mitiri” 
and “ keikei.” 

In Malekula, the soul only dies three times in Hades; each 
time getting more ethereal, and finally fading out altogether. 
In its first state, that is immediately after earth life, it inhabits 
a region 30 miles below the surface of the ground, where it still 
bears a semi-corporeal existence; and to which region the 
sacred men have often been on a visit, and consequently know 
all about it. Here the dead order the affairs of earth, and 
punish with death those who transgress; especially in the 
matter of keeping them provided with pigs, etc. (whose ghosts 
they nourish themselves on), which are consequently sacrificed 
to them from time to time by their descendants. The souls 
enjoy this existence for thirty years, and then comes the second 
death, and so on as mentioned above. 

The soul in this condition is known under the name of 
“Temate” (Aneityeum), “ Natamata” (Efate), “tamats” and 
“demits ” in Malekula, and his official hieroglyphic is a conven- 
tional face. 

With regard to this place I may mention that in Uripiv I 
obtained a flute of bamboo which bore this, brent on it, 
accompanied by a highly-conventional snake, lizard, ray fish (?), 
and parallel zigzag lines, which I was told meant water. These 
signs are connected with a flood legend at Aniwa (vide Mr. 
Paton), but I could get no meanings for them at this place. 
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The face I have seen cicatrized on a man’s arm, and it is also 
on a large egg-shaped piece of hard wood, in my possession, 
which I take to be a “luckstone.” The face is always called 
«“ demits,” and also occurs, worked in shells or beads, on the 
chiefs’ armlets, as before mentioned. 

In consequence of the advent of Christianity I am unable to 
say whether in Efate “Natamata” was represented in the “high 
places ” by a stone set up, but I am assured that he was by the 
rocks round the coast. Just to the north of Efate there arises 
from the sea a strange volcanic pinnacle 400 feet high, from a 
circular base of about 100 feet diameter; this was regarded as 
Nawota, the chief; and the native passing in his canoe bowed 
the head in fear and prayer. 

Mr. Mackenzie, a missionary in Efate, showed me some sacred 
stones, of about the size and appearance of a large curtain ring, 
apparently made of a dark-coloured limestone, very well and 
smoothly fashioned, and of a mathematical accuracy of cireum- 
ference of which I hardly think the existing natives are capable. 
These were the gods, or luckstones, of three of the villages 
converted by him ; and of which, even in their converted state, 
they were so afraid as not to consider themselves safe unless 
they were under Mr. Mackenzie’s care and keep. 

In Malekula, coral rocks, generally of the slab order, and the 
more curiously indented hy the sea and the coral polype the 
better, are set up on end with a sloped thatched roof over them, 
the supports of which were, in one instance I came across, 
carved to represent a man and a woman. This is placed in the 
middle of a semicircle, and on either side of it are attendant 
wooden “ demits,” each within a house of his own, consisting of 
a tree or fern tree trunk about six feet high, the top of which 
has a face of hideous and sometimes ferocious aspect, partly 
carved and partly shaped in clay, brightly and conventionally 
coloured. In front of these, as well as of the great stone, is a 
rude stone altar, like a low table, of one stone supported on two 
smaller ones. A “demits” stone that I saw at one village had 
what I take to have been meant for a crescent moon and a rain- 
bow, both painted on it, this being the only instance of a moon 
I have seen, excepting the ancient carving before mentioned. 

In all our islands, worship seems to have been conducted to 
the music of hollow log gongs. These are fashioned of bread- 
fruit tree trunks, 8 to 10 feet high, hollowed out, with a long 
slit down one side, and usually embellished at the top with a 
rough face. I am assured, however, that no worship was offered 
to them, much as they resemble idols. These drums are placed 
on end in a rough circle, over the whole area of which they are 
planted, leaving just sufficient room for a drummer to each. 
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Each drum gives a different note when thumped with a big 
wooden billet, the high notes being supplied by small hollow 
logs laid horizontally and beaten in brisk syncopated time to 
the loud boomings of the bigger drums. On a still night they 
may easily be heard three miles over the water. 

On the island of Leleppa, the one heathen spot left in Efate, is 
a “napea” (as these drums are called), which differs from any I 
saw elsewhere, being decorated with birds, figures of men, fish, 
and other devices, besides the usual faces, and coloured brightly 
as well. 


Sacred Men. 


I was never able to quite establish the qualities of the Sacred 
Men, but they undoubtedly exist ; I believe it is an hereditary 
office, which partakes more of the character of wizard and 
rainmaker than anything else. The religious dances, shortly to 
be described, were apparently directed by these persons, but no 
particular reverence seems to be shown to them. While we 
were in the Shepherd group, the last native to “ take the book” 
(turn Christian) was a sacred man, whose sanctity was such that 
anything given to him by a white man had to be passed through 
the hand of a go-between. 

In Efate, Mr. Macdonald says, “If a sacred man even passed 
a villaye where a death had occurred, or a house where a child 
had been born, he would immediately take steps to cleanse 
himself; this he did by a religious ceremony. A cocoanut was 
split open, and a prayer or incantation said over it, and its 
water sprinkled or poured over him and his companions. 
Another mode of purification was to break a forked branch 
from a particular plant, and, after the necessary prayer or 
incantation, to draw the branch down the body and limbs, 
sweeping away the defilement.” 


Dances. 


The dances, generally religious or partly so, take place in 
the “ high place” of demits, of which every village possesses one, 
generally a large circular or oval cleaning in the bush, with the 
demits in a semicircle down one side and the drums some- 
where near the middle. In the dancing ground, or “emil,” 
where the dance I am about to describe took place, there were 
ten demits of wood, five of which flanked on either side the 
central great coral stone, whose penthouse roof was supported 
by an unpainted carving of a man and a woman, while in front 
of it stood a smaller carved human figure, apparently ambi- 
sexed, 
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Planted round the “emil” were, as usual, croton bushes and 
draccena trees, which greatly added to the beauty of. the spot. 
Along the bush track, for about 50 yards before arriving at the 
ground, were set up quantities of small flat stones like rough 
gravestones ; which were placed, one for every pig that had 
been sacrificed on the ground. 

When a big dance is in prospect, as on this occasion, the 
demits are screened off by a plaited fence of reed grass, and 
practices for the ceremony take place there nightly. 

We arrived at Uripiv, one evening, to hear that a great feast, 
a “Maki,” was to take place the following day. This is a 
function which only occurs about once in three years, and as 
invitations had been sent to friendly villages far and wide, and 
a large number of pigs—over two hundred—had been collected 
for the feast, it promised to be very interesting. 

As night came on we heard tremendous drummings and 
singings beginning in the “emil,” and, although it was pouring 
with rain, we decided to go and see what was proceeding. 
When we arrived at the spot, on emerging from the pitchy 
dark bush track a most wonderful sight burst upon us. 
A black and streamy sky lowered over the inky dark shadow 
of the great trees round the place of gongs; and gathered 
there were about seventy or eighty men, all nearly neked, who, 
by the fitful flaring light of blazing reed torches, which each 
one bore, brandishing about, were performing savage dances and 
howling savage chaunts to the dinning of the gongs; their 
black wet bodies glistening in the torchlight as they madly 
whirled. When our little band of white folk appeared on the 
scene we were welcomed with a combined screech and shout, 
and were shown to a place where we might stand and look on 
at the practice. Bands of about twenty young men, in double 
file and holding hands, were chaunting to the gong accompani- 
ment, while with their flat feet tapping loudly on the wet 
ground they swung round the gongs. In the far darkness of 
the other side we could see all the women standing, their 
entire faces painted bright red-lead colour. Their turn for 
dancing came later on, but we were not allowed to see it. 
“Very good, now you go away,” they said, so we went. Not, 
however, before we had witnessed one ceremony prefatory to 
the next day’s functions. Near the gongs stood a quantity of 
long bamboos, about 30 feet high, from the tops of each 
of which hung a large conventional figure of some sea 
bird, perhaps a frigate bird, with outspread wings. These 
bamboos had been standing some time as we had noticed them 
a month or so before; however, now they were seized by a 
party of men who, to much drumming and singing, gradually 
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swayed them from side to side, loosening them in the ground 
and finally increasing the sway, broke them down altogether, 
and they were then carried away. 

Before going we were invited to the “ Maki” of the morrow, 
which was to begin at about nine in the forenoon. Natives from 
all parts were there, having heralded their arrival in their 
canoes by the blowing of shell conches. All the men engaged 
in the function were painted with red and black, but not all 
in one pattern, and all had on their finest grass-matting tassels, 
“frilis,” and feather plumes, with which, and branches of 
croton or hibiscus stuck into their belts behind, they made a 
brave show. 

The women were here as on the previous evening with their 
faces painted bright red all over and stood apart in a group. 
together. 

Affairs commenced by the appearance some distance off of a 
band of perhaps thirty men chaunting, and advancing in a 
solid body at a sort of jog-trot, making the feet tell together 
flatly on the ground at each step, and at the same time 
snapping their fingers loudly in time to the feet. One native 
told me that this was to drive away “debbleum ”—a purifica- 
tion in fact. They pass through the dancing ground and 
disappear by an opposite bush track. ‘ 

Shortly following came a second band, who, each carrying 
a large banana leaf, passed through in similar fashion, but 
without finger snapping. These prefatory ceremonies being 
completed the real business of the day began. A large band 
of drummers manned the gongs, and with unflagging energy 
kept up a tattoo, not unmusical, while the dancing proceeded. 

First, several of the chief and sacred men of the village, 
whose “emil” this was, to the number of seven or eight, 
formed in a single open file, each armed with a conventional 
spear, consisting of a long bunch of reeds tufted at the end and 
much smoke-begrimed. These they poised in the air and 
caused to quiver while with a curious slow hopping movement 
(staccato on the gongs) they made a series of serpentine curves 
all about one end of the “emil.” 

While they thus danced, a body of men representing the 
village whose ground it was appeared, each armed with what- 
ever weapon he could find—bow, spear, club, or musket, 
tremendously painted up, and each bearing also one large banana 
leaf. It may be imagined that they presented a highly 
picturesque appearance. They faced the old chiefs before 
mentioned, drawn up in a solid square, and sang a savage song 
of the “ chaunty ” nature, of many verses, each ending in a series 
of three shouts, 
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In front of the advancing band were three young girls who 
had their faces entirely reddened, and wore hanging over their 
forehead a fringe of snow white fowls’ feathers, soft and fluffy, 
contrasting strongly with their black hair and red faces. 
Besides their usual waist cloth thev wore on either shoulder 
a small roll of grass matting, dyed ..agenta, with a deep fringe 
of fibre tassels about 2 feet long, and they also had on all the 
shell ornaments, trade bracelets, Turkey red twill, and other 
finery that they possessed. In one hand they carried a bunch 
of cocoanuts adorned in the following manner. The plant had 
been allowed to sprout from the nut to a height of about 3 feet, 
when the young leaves had been stripped, leaving only the 
back ridge of each frond, and to these were tied at intervals 
small fluffy white fowls’ feathers. The nut itself had the husk 
taken off and was painted in concentric black and red rings 
with a face painted at the end remote from the leaves. Each 
woman carried two or three of these, which she waved as she 
danced from one foot to the other. ‘ 

After some delay and singing from the band, two men 
advanced carrying a large boar pig whose head had been 
covered with red paint: they were followed by a small boy, a 
chief (I believe he was the donor of it), who held a string 
made fast to the animal. This little procession then ran once 
round the gongs, which beat a wild and rapid tattoo, and 
stopping opposite the chiefs placed the pig on the ground. 
One of the old chiefs launched his (conventional) spear at the 
pig’s side and then, without hesitation, hurled it at the fencing 
(it nearly hit me on the head as I happened to be standing in 
the way) at that part which concealed the “demits” to whom 
the pig was to be sacrificed. The pig was then held by the two 
men, while a third with a sharp wooden spear (now in my 
possession) thrust it into the side of the unhappy porker to a 
depth of 3 or 4 inches. The poor beast was then carried off, 
the fencing broken down where the spear had struck it, and 
bundled through to the altar of the “ demits,” to whom he was 
sacrificed, and to whose roof post he was then tied up. 

This sacrifice was performed until each “ demits” had his pig, 
usually a big one. 

Mr. Gillan, the missionary, told me that these pigs would 
receive no more killing; they were, in fact, conventionally 
dead; but that when the time came for cooking they would 
be ripped up for cleaning out without more ado, and that if 
{as seems probable) the pig was troublesome over this per- 
formance, he would be just stunned to keep him quiet with 
a club or tomahawk. The real cause of death was disem- 
bowelling. 
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When all the “demits” had thus been provided with pigs 
the presenting village made a circuit of the gongs, dancing and 
chaunting, and then, seizing some old dried cocoanut leaf 
thatching, made a small fire with it and dispersed. 

As far as I could learn only one village presented to the 
“demits,” but after this presentation several more bands 
appeared who went through exactly the same functions as the 
others, accompanied with wild dancing, shouting, and firing of 
muskets. On these occasions, however, the pigs, much smaller 
ones, were received by representatives from another village, 
and were no doubt peace-offerings of some description. 

There was no pains taken to spear, even conventionally, the 
small pigs, they were just taken by the hind legs and had their 
heads banged on the ground. Each party made a small fire 
after its presentation and then dispersed. 

We did not stay for the cooking and eating of the 
pigs, but we saw plentiful evidence of it next day in the 
entrails which covered the island beaches, and by the dis- 
gusting lumps of pig meat which were lying in various 
directions near the “emil,” generally in the forks of trees, 
surplus from the gorge of the previous day, Although such 
natives as have been in Queensland well understand the 
cleanliness, humanity, and, above all, convenience, of the 
European method of slaughtering and dressing pigs, yet 
they will never take the trouble to practise it. The meat is 
just torn up anyhow after cooking, and the entrails thrown away. 

Some time after the “maki” I was shown at the “emil” by 
one of the natives, with much pride, the lower jaws of the 
sacrificed pigs, which with their huge curved tusks are “tambu” 
to the “demits” and cannot therefore be purchased. At one 
“emil” was a rack, sheltered by a most imposing roof, which 
was supported by fern tree trunks carved like demits, to which 
was lashed considerably over one hundred such lower jaws, some 
with magnificent tusks, one even had two tusks, on one side. [ 
noticed that now since the “ sacrificing” all the reed screen in 
front of the demits had been entirely removed. 

For a long time after the feast, drumming and lugubrious 
chaunts could be heard continuing almost all night, supposed 
to be in connection with the “ maki,” but no one, not even 
themselves I believe, understand their reasons for thus 
worshipping. 

They say that they have no idea why they do it—“ Ole fella 
man befo me, e makeum ”—their fathers did it before them, so 
they continue it, the reason for it being now lost. 

At Port Sandwich I witnessed the following “pig paying,” 
differing a good deal to the Uripiv affair just recounted. 
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The payment of pigs is generally the sign of a peacemaking 
between two villages who have been in disagreement, and is of 
common occurrence. In this district the function takes the 
form of a sort of sham fight in which the village which is going 
to pay pigs is defeated, thus giving a (conventional) pretext for 
the payment. 

At one end of the “emil” had been constructed a kind of 
small fence about 30 feet long, formed by sticking ten slight 
stakes in the ground and interweaving between them banana 
leaves to a height of 3 feet. The end stakes were croton 
boughs with the leaves on, and the remaining eight were 
stripped and had the upper end pointed. On each point was 
stuck a cocoanut in its husk which was itself adorned with a 
stiff piece of pandanus fibre about 2 feet long on which white 
fluffy feathers were tied at intervals, this was stuck into the 
top of the nut and waved in the wind. 

The receiving party occupied this, the fence end of the 
“emil,” and stood about twenty in number all highly and 
curiously painted in red and black, while several had tiny white 
feathers stuck at regular intervals over the right hand half 
of their woolly hair, giving them a most remarkable appear- 
ance. 

Each was armed with two short stout poles of cotton wood, 
which were held upright in the hands, and touching one 
another so as to serve as a shield. The gongs began to beat, 
gradually increasing in speed and loudness, and as the crescendo 
was reached the shielded party ran forward holding their 
shields at arm’s length, while looking guardedly from side to 
side, moving their shields to match, as if on the look-out for a 
foe, and advanced to the other end of the ground; there being 
no one there to attack them they then retired bounding in the 
air and howling. 

This continued with scarcely any interval for about a 
quarter-of-an-hour, when there appeared at the further end the 
paying party, of equal numbers, but all painted in black only, 
and looking most diabolical in consequence. Each man carried 
in his right hand a young cocoanut in its husk of a convenient 

size for throwing. These advanced on the shielded party with 
threatening air and when about 10 yards off the front men of 
the party suddenly wheeled and threw their cocoanuts with the 
utmost violence at the others. Had these not had shields 
many would certainly have received severe injury, as the 
cocoanuts were all quite shattered on the shields, indeed, the 
accidental blow from a nut on such an occasion, which of 
course sometimes happens, is a fruitful source of real fighting. 

This engagement was renewed three or four times, both parties 
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shouting and howling, until at last all the cocoanuts were 
exhausted, and the shielded party gave a shout of triumph. 
They had conquered. The black faces retired and presently 
two appeared bearing a fine fat pig. This was taken alive and 
tied to one of the posts of the little fence before mentioned, 
and so on until all the stakes had a pig tied to it. When all 
the pigs had been received, and not even conventionally killed, 
the old chief of the receiving village first broke down the two 
eroton boughs at the ends of the fence, and then tumbled the 
eocoanuts off the other posts to which the pigs had been tied. 
The payers then brought a small sucking pig, killed it by 
banging its head upon the ground, left it there, and the 
ceremony was concluded. 


Rainmaking. 


I never actually witnessed the making of rain, but the follow- 
ing legend reached me from Ambrym, a large island with an 
active volcano, which closely adjoins Malekula, and is still 
altogether heathen, or nearly so. 

Towards the end of 1890, just after the yam planting, there 
had befallen an unusually dry season; so an inland tribe of 
Ambrym went to its rainmaker and said, “ Make us rain, or our 
yams will not grow, and we shall starve.” He consented, and 
straightway set to work to weave a sort of hurdle of the branches 
and leaves of a tree famed for its rain-producing qualities. 

This hurdle being constructed, it was placed, with suitable 
incantations, at the bottom of what should have been a water- 
hole in the now dried bed of the mountain torrent, and it was 
then loaded with heavy stones. Down came the rain in tropical 
torrents; we, in the “ Dart,” lying in Port Sandwich, close by, 
received a full benefit of it, as it never ceased for forty-eight 
hours, and the entire surface water of the harbour was quite 
fresh to the depth of three or four inches, and so remained 
while the tide rose and fell four times. 

Soon the dried nullah was a foaming torrent, and the rain- 
making hurdle ten feet deep in hurrying water; and then to 
their.dismay the people saw that the yams with their surround- 
ing earth were beginning to slide down the hill sides, and would 
soon be lost altogether. 

Now mark what comes of fooling with the elements! No man 
of the hill country was able to dive to the bottom of the water 
hole to pull up the hurdle with its weight of stones, so the 
merciless rain still held on. 4+ lust the shore natives, accus- 
tomed to swimming and <iving, heard what the matter was, and 
some of them comins to the assistance, the compeller of the 
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elements was recovered from its watery bed and—the rain 
stopped ! 


Narak. 


A short account of a species of witchcraft, in constant use 
among the inhabitants of the populous island of Tanna, may, in 
conclusion, prove of interest. It is called in the Weasisi 
dialect “ Narak,” and curiously resembles the almost world-wide 
habit of revenge by which the death of an enemy is secretly 
compassed through making his effigy in wax, sticking it full of 
pins, and slowly melting it in a fire. ‘ 

To almost every village in Tanna there is a sacred man, who 
is hereditarily a Narak burner. Somewhere concealed on his 
premises, in a spot known only to himself, is a “family” (as 
they are called) of Narak Stones. One of these “ families” was 
recently accidentally disinterred in his garden by a white trader 
living on the island. Their existence had been forgotten, but 
they were immediately recognized as Narak Stones by the 
natives, who showed the greatest dread of them—so much so, in 
fact, that they had finally to be sent out of the island, and were 
deposited in the Melbourne Museum, where, I believe, they aow 
remain The largest of them, “the father,’ had upon its 
surface natural indentations which (to the native eye and 
imagination only) represented a man squatting on his hams. 
The others, which were all smaller, were said to resemble parts 
of the body—an ear, a tibia, and so on; but this resemblance, 
if any, was quite fortuitous, as none of the stones had ever been 
touched by a tool. 

Such: a “ family” of stones, then, is concealed in or near the 
Narak burner’s hut, and works revenge on whomsoever their 
owner wills. The system is as follows: A desires revenge— 
illness or death—on B, He accordingly manages to obtain some 
article that has been in close contact with him—the skin of a 
banana that he has eaten ; a cloth which has touched the sweat 
of his body, etc., which is then carefully rubbed over the leaves 
and twigs of a certain tree, and is afterwards rolled and bound 
up with them into a sort of long sausage-shaped affair. A then 
takes this, the Narak stick, with proper payment, to the Narak 
burner ; who, on coming to terms with A, lights the sacred fire 
near the stones, and begins to slowly burn the Narak stick. 

When the stick begins to be consumed by the fire, B begins 
to fall ill; and when it has altogether become ashes, he dies. 

The missionary assured me that he has only once known 
Narak-burning to fail: on an occasion when a Christian convert 
had been the object of revenge, and that the other natives 
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explained his immunity from it from the fact that Yahova must 
be the stronger god. 

The man who falls ill from Narak-burning may always, by 
discovering who is burning it, and then paying more than his 
enemy to the burner, have the Narak stick removed from the 
fire, and so recover. A white trader living on the island has 
had his Narak taken twice; on each occasion he’ has fallen 
ill, been told by his friends who was burning his Narak, paid to 
have it removed from the fire—and on each occasion he has 
recovered. 

I can only suggest, in explanation, that when a man falls sick 
he naturally immediately attributes his illness to Narak-burn- 
ing, and then biologises himself into getting worse, or paying 
his fees and recovering, as the case may be. 

All the Tannese carry small baskets about with them into 
which they put banana skins, cocoanut husk, or any refuse from 
that which they may have been eating; in order to avoid its 
discovery by an enemy for the purposes of Narak, until reaching 
and crossing a stream of running water, which alone has the power 
of annulling Narak. A man who has taken another’s Narak 
will walk round miles to avoid crossing a brook, and thus losing 
his lately gained power over him. 

Narak has so strong a hold in Tanna that all the continual 
fights and feuds on the island are attributable to it; and while 
the closely adjoining islands have been Christian for several 
years, Tanna alone, after sixty years of missionary labour, can 
only show about half a dozen communicants as a result. 

I am glad to be able, in the few preceding notes, to place on 
record some of the more interesting features of a savagery 
which, at the present rate of decline in Efate and other islands, 
seems to point to a complete extinction—either through the 
introduction of Christianity, or by the present rapid dying out 
of the inhabitants—at no distant date. 

A steamer now runs round the entire group once in a month, 
connecting at Fila, in the island of Efate, with the Fijian boat 
running thence to Sydney, and thus to one interested in the 
ethnology of the very mixed races inhabiting these islands, a 
large and comparatively unexploited field of no small value to 
science lies within what is, in these modern days of locomotion, 
an easy distance. 


Explanation of Plates I and II. 


I. 
Fig. 1—A Dancing Ground near Port Sandwich. 


Drums in the foreground, and behind them is a “demits ” under a thatch roof, 
made prominent by the tall dead bamboos rising in the background. 
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On the left is the “tambu house” with two old men sitting in front. Here are 
kept the “ fish” and masks, “tambu hats,” used in the dances, 


Fig. 2.—A Group of so-called ‘ Mummies.” 


These represent chiefs gone to the Shades and become “demits.” They were 
brought on board at Port Sandwich, and were said to be from some inland 
village. The tall one on the left and the next largest have red skulls 
covered with sun-baked clay to make them look like faces. The body of 
the large one is made of bamboo frame, wattled and dabbed, and brightly 
coloured in red, black, and white. He holds in one hand a pig’s jaw, and 
a “fish” in the other. The smallest of all is entirely clay, or rather mud, 
and twigs, and his head is founded on a cocoanut. The right kand one 
(with pigs’ tusks) is a fern tree stump with a baked mud face, all brightly 
coloured. 

The “ fish ” (so-called by the natives) is made of wood, and coloured; it is held 
in the hand while dancing, and was only placed in the mummy’s to be 
photographed. 


Prate II. 


Fig. 1.—A “ Demits” at Uripiv Island. 


With the usual supporters with carved faces—made of fern tree stumps. 
On the stone a crescent moon and a rainbow (?) in colours. 


Fig. 2.—A “ Demits” at Uripiv Island. 
The stone is the “‘demits” and the attendant figures—a man on the left of 
the photo, a woman on the right, and (I fancy) an ambi-sexed creature in 


the centre are, as far as I could learn, accessories and supporters to the 
coral stone, which isthe real object of worship. 


NicgBark Porrery. 


By E. H. May, 


[wiTH PLATE III.] 


REGARDING the origin and manufacture of pottery by the 
Nicobarese, no traditions are seemingly extant, but a belief exists 
that in remote ages the Great Unknown, whom in later times 
they were taught by the missionaries to call Deuse, decreed that 
on pain of certain serious consequences—such as an earthquake 
or sudden death—the manufacture of pots was to be confined 
to the one small island of the group known to us as “ Chowra,” 
and that the entire work of preparing the clay and moulding 
and firing the pots was to devolve on the women of the com- 
munity: it is further related that many years ago a Chowra 
woman while on a visit in one of the central islands thought- 
lessly acted in contravention of the prohibition and attempted 
to make a cooking pot, but she forthwith paid the penalty of her 
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disobedience with her life. This incident has consequently been 
held as confirmatory of the genuineness of the command and a 
warning against any rash trifling with the restrictions, which 
though imposed in far-off times, are yet of importance to be 
observed. 
. The clay employed in the manufacture—though perhaps the 
best available—is not specially well adapted for the purpose, and 
moreover the monopoly during a long series of years having led 
to the exhaustion of the limited strata at Chowra, the requisite 
supplies of material have for many years past been obtained 
from a spot on the northern slopes of Teressa; as this necessi- 
tates a sea-trip of about five miles, the voyage is only undertaken 
in settled weather. The duty of procuring the clay and the 
sale of the finished article constitute the entire responsibility of 
the Chowra men in respect to the main industry of their island. 

Indian pots! and jars are purchased from traders who import 
them from Bombay, Penang, the Coromandel coast and Burma, 
and these, though stronger than those locally produced, are from 
their form—being provided with necks—unsuitable for steaming 
and boiling the Pandanus fruit, and are therefore reserved for 
cooking meat, fish, vegetables and rice which, however, might 
be equally well prepared in the home made utensil. 

The Nicobarese pots are of six prescribed sizes, viz. :— 

1: kentéha-lama-ok’, measuring about 27-28 inches across.” 

1a: kentéha-lama-oal » , 


1 The Indian pots are of four sizes and are made and used as follows :—(a) 
the largest (dint) used for cooking rice, fish, pork, aud buffalo-beef; (b) a 
smaller size (Koch?) used for boiling pork, dripping, and for mixing the Pandanus 
paste; (c) the third size (Aulz) serves for boiling rice and jungle pork ; while (d) 
the fourth size (hiddnh), is used indiscriminately for boiling vegetables, fish, fowls 
eggs, and pork of either kind. All these pots are purchased and kept on hand partly 
for general use and partly asa reserve stock in case they should run short of Chowra 
pots which they profess to prefer, though less durable, they however admit that 
they have some fear lest they should incur the resentment of the local manu- 
facturers by patronizing exclusively the foreign article, and it seems more than 
probable that if the Indian pots were procurable in the same sizes and shape as 
those made at Chowra, the local trade would suffer considerable loss and even- 
tually have to be abandoned. 

2 From superstitious motives the use, or rather the purchase and ownership, 
of this large utensil is confined to the old members of the community some of 
whom use them when giving a feast. Young persons rarely if ever use a larger 
size than the han-shéi whatever the occasion may be, but they may eat food 

repared by those whose age entitles them to the honour of cooking with a 
Fentaha, The responsibility of deciding whether the proper age for possessing 
-a kentiha has been attained is a personal matter, and though contrary to their 
ideas of the fitness of things, no one would prevent a young man from using a 
kentiha if he had the presumption to assume this prerogative of his seniors. As 
‘the kentéha is used throughout the archipelago by only a limited number of 
persons, comparatively few specimens of this large size are produced, and care 
-is taken to select the hottest season of the year as the most favourable time for 
their manufacture. 
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2: han-shdi-lama-ok measuring about 18-19 inches across. 


3a: itdsha-lama-oal » 13-14 , 
4: henpak-ngatch- lama-ol: » 13-14 
5: pandkenlait-lama-ok ,, .,, 
5a: pandkenlait-lama-oal ,, 9-10 , 


6: tafal. Five different sizes measuring from 3-4 inches 
across the mouth which are used for boiling water and eggs 
only. 

The largest of these pots is used only on feast days and for 
boiling pork. Sizes 2, 2a, 3, 3A are used for boiling pork, 
pandanus, and cycas paste, on ordinary occasions, while ° Nos. 4, 
4a, 5, 5A, are kept for boiling fowls, rice, vegetables and for 
making cocoanut oil; it will thus be seen that these utensils 
are not employed for cooking fish, which is prepared exclusively 
in Indian pots.’ 

As will be inferred from the measurements just given the 
pots are made in pairs of unequal dimensions so that they may 
be fitted one inside the other, and it should be mentioned that 
each pot has moreover a fixed market value. 

With the exception of the tafal, the various sizes are made 
with the lips curving more or less slightly inwards; they may 
be described as of an oblate-spheroidal form, and in the four 
medium sizes it is not uncommon for the larger size of one 
variety to correspond approximately in capacity with the 
smaller size of the next larger description. The reason for this 
want of uniformity will be understood when the crude method 
of manufacture has been explained, and it will be readily seen 
that though not intentionally so made, or arranged, it is quite 
possible, with a little patience, to procure a nest of the six sizes 
which will fit one inside the other. Judging from their symmetry 
I was prepared to learn when first making enquiries on this 
subject (1871) that these vessels, or at all events the larger 
sizes, were moulded with the aid of some rude form of potters- 
wheel and certain statements made to me by the natives of the 
central group confirmed me in my erroneous surmise as to the 
existence in these islands of some such apparatus until I had 
an opportunity of observing the process for myself. 

In answer to many enquiries I ascertained that the quality of 


1 These jars are called shiton and are extensively employed throughout the 
group chiefly for the purpose of catching rain-water as it falls from the under 
side of a slanting cocoanut tree ; a spout is formed by an upward cut with adha, 


‘and the mouth of the jar, permanently kept immediately below, receives the flow 


on the fal] of every passing shower. 
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the clay used for the various sized pots is the same and that 
owing to the difficulty of drying the unbaked utensils during 
the rains, the manufacture of small pots only is attempted at 
that season of the year. 

It was on the occasion of one of my official visits to Chowra 
that I was fortunate enough to have a chance of photographing 
and observing at close quarters the different stages of the 
manufacture, for it so happened that some women were busily 
engaged in shaping while others were firing previously prepared 

ots." 

’ Having prepared a quantity of clay by freeing it from small 
stones and other extraneous matter, and having kneaded it with 
fine sand until of a proper consistency, the operator seated 
herself on the ground and placed before her a piece of board 
on which she laid a ring or hoop (ostawa) about 8 inches in 
diameter made of cocoanut leaves neatly bound together, this 
served as a stand for a shallow dish (entdéna) in which was 
placed a circular piece of plantain leaf for the purpose of 
facilitating the manipulation of the clay by preventing its 
adhesion to the unglazed surface of the platter. With one or 
more handfuls of clay according to the size of the pot to be 
constructed, the base of the utensil was roughly shaped on the 
entina, then rolls of clay of the required thickness and 
previously prepared were built up layer after layer until the 
proper dimensions had been attained.? The operator the while 
turned the pot round and round, shaping it with her eye and 
hand; the result proved that long practice had made her quick 
to notice and correct any defect in her work in respect to 
symmetry of form whether through excess or deficiency in the 
thickness of the roll. 

When the desired shape has been realized sufficiently to allow 
of the work being subsequently perfected the vessels are set 
aside on a raised platform to dry for one or two days according 
to the size of the pot and the state of the weather ; the tafil only, 


1 When I witnessed the pot-making at Chowra, I was accompanied by two 
natives of the central group who, in spite of frequent visits to the island, had 
never before seen the process, it not being customary with these people, and 
especially with the inhabitants of that island, to gratify idle curiosity on the part 
of visitors and strangers, but to intimate, if necessary in plain terms, that their 

_room will be preferred to their company, or in the case of Europeans to 
endeavour to mislead them or to attract their attention to some distant part of 
the island. 

? The variation amounting to an inch or more in the size of pots of the same 
class is due to the rule of thumb method which they employ for regulating the 
dimensions of these utensils: there being a wide range in the diameter of pots 
of the same form, no properly shaped aes between 9 inches and upwards of 20 
inches across the mouth, would be reckoned too large or too small to be included 
under one or other of the varieties aforementioned. 
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it seems, on account of its diminutive size, can be moulded and 
trimmed for the final firing in one day. 

When a pot is deemed sufficiently dry for trimming and 
finishing it is taken from the platform and any superfluous clay 
in the interior is scraped off with a Cyrena shell, after which it 
is reversed and all excess of material externally is removed by 
means of a fine strip of bamboo (danun-kariang) which is 
frequently moistened with water—as are also the fingers of the 
potter—and gently passed over the inner and outer surfaces of 
the vessel in order to smooth them and give an appearance of 
finish to the work, The rim isalso carefully made of as uniform 
a thickness as is possible with so rude an implement as the 
danun-kariang. 

The pot is then replaced on the platform under the hut to 
harden for another 8 or 10 days before it is considered fit for 
the final process of firing. For this latter purpose a primitive 
kiln is prepared in some open space near the hut and bits of 
broken pottery are stuck in the ground a few inches apart, and 
in such a manner as to form a rough stand for the pot which is 
placed boitom upwards with the rim resting on the potsherds, 
and some 4 or 5 inches off the ground; in the space immedi- 
ately under the pot a layer of fine wood ash and a quantity of 
cocoanut shells and scraps of firewood are heaped up and then 
a peculiar wheel-like object, called hiwat, of larger circumference 
than the pot, is laid on its up-turned base; against this are 
rested the branches and firewood which are to be lighted outside 
the vessel but which must not be allowed to come in actual 
contact with it, the length of these billets is of course 
regulated somewhat by the size of the utensil in course of 
firing. 

When all these arrangements have been completed the fuel 
under and round the pot is kindled and the flame fanned if 
necessary by two or three women who, armed with sticks about 
5 feet long in both hands, act as stokers, propping up and 
replacing the burning logs until the vessel is supposed to be 
sufficiently baked; it is then carefully removed by means of 
the above-mentioned sticks, and left to cool upon a bed of fine 
sand where, too, it receives the black stripes without which no 
Nicobarese pot is regarded as finished. This painting is a very 
simple process, being accomplished by means of strips of unripe 
cocoanut husk about 1 or 2 inches broad, which are laid on 
while the pot is yet hot; the stain produced by the acid juice 
contained in the husk turns black the moment it touches the 
heated surface, and a few seconds suffice to paint the requisite 
number of stripes down the sides and along the inner and outer 
edges of the rim; while so employed the artiste keeps the pot in 
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position by means of a cocoanut shell cup, which she holds, 
edge outwards, in her left hand to save her fingers from being 
burnt." 

Finally, by way of giving a finish to the work, a handful of 
the moist strips of husk, wherewith the dark lines have been 
made, are passed over the entire. outer and inner surfaces, witb 
the result that the acid not having been completely extracted, 
imparts a peculiar light copper colour to the parts not already 
stained with a deeper dye. 

In order to identify pots it is a common custom to mark 
them before they are fired with some device peculiar to the 
maker, care being taken not to infringe upon the “rights” of 
others by adopting any sign likely to lead to confusion. These 
“trade marks,” so to speak, may be observed either on the rim 
or on the outer surface of the pot, according to the space 
required for their portrayal ; some sharp-edged tool, such as a 
dha knife, or spear is used to make these designs. 

The aggregate number of pots made in the course of the year 
could hardly be ascertained with any degree of accuracy, but 
having regard to the small number of hands employed in the 
work—it must be very considerable ; it appears that the largest 
demand is for the second and third sizes, and afterwards in 
order come Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 1; the smallest sizes tafdl are only 
sold in the neat little bundles usually containing five, which 


1 These implements are made of different dimensions to suit the larger and 
smaller kinds of pots. The method of construction is as follows :— 


A circular lump of clay, similar to that used for the pots, is placed upon a plantain 
leaf, and on it is laid as a pattern another specimen, the outlines of which are 
sharply defined along the inner and outer edges with a knife, the model is 
then removed and a perfect duplicate is obtained, these objects are net baked, 
and are not considered ready for use under six months. 

. ? The following are examples of “ trade-marks ” recently observed on the rim 
of a pot :— 

REDUCED SKETCH 


OF A DESIGN BELOW 
OUTER LIP OF 
ANOTHER PO1. 
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are called “kamintap,” or “a set of five.” Experience has 
taught the natives that to ensure the serviceableness of the 
pots for any length of time it is necessary to store them for a 
year or so in the heat and smoke of the huts; newly-made 
pots are therefore placed bottom uppermost on the lattice-work 
‘platform (/enpd) with which huts at most of the islands are 
furnished in the space under the roof where the combined 
action of heat and smoke render the utensils hard and durable, 
so that they may be reckoned as good for a year’s service, while 
freshly made pots, or those which have not been properly 
seasoned in the above manner, have been known to “ fly” or 
become useless, if not at the first trial, at least within a brief 
eriod. 

No earthen vessels are made specially for funeral purposes, 
but it is customary on the occasion of a death, for the relatives 
of the deceased to place on his or her grave, two of the largest 
pots as well as four smaller ones; they are there left for about 
six months, and then thrown away into the jungle, together 
with such other articles, eg., spears, etc., as have been similarly 
deposited. 

No porous pottery to serve for cooling drinks or any other 
kind of earthenware than that above described is manufactured, 
nor do the Nicobarese ever attempt to produce clay figures of 
men or animals. 


Marcu 21st, 1893. 
Professor A, MACALISTER, M.D., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

The election of CHARLES JAMES LonGMAN, Esq., of 27, 
Norfolk Square, was announced. 

The presents that had been received were announced, and 
thanks voted to the respective donors. 
Dr. E. B. Tytor read a paper on “The Tasmanians as 
Representatives of Paleolithic Man.” 


Mr. J. A. Brown, Dr. J. G. Garson, and others took part in 
the discussion. 


A paper by Professor Potitis on “ Burial Customs in Modern 
Greece ” was read. 


A paper by the Rev. J. MaTHEw on “The Cave paintings of 
Australia” was read. 
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EAAHNIKH AAOTPPA®IA 


Tlepi tic @patcewc Grreiwn THN KHAEION. 


T6é Kai moAAoic GAAoIC Aaoic Thc @patcewe Tapa Tovc 
Tapouc drreiwn, eEic ToUc NeKpoUc H THN 
KHAEIGIN XPHCMEUCUNTON, THPEITA! Kai Tapa TH Kae Hmdc “EA- 
AHNIK@ AQ, KATGAOITION KATA TGCAN THEGNOTHTG ON THc 
TatHc apyaidtHtoc. Aidt: Aid Tod ToUTOV AUNaTaI NG 
EZHPHOH H OPAVCMATWN KEPOMEIWN EN TH 
TOO GNWTGTOUV GNOirMaTOC Tod Kupiov X. Tcotnta 
GNACKAMOENTWON MUKHNGION TAQWN CXYHMATIZOMEND T@ 
TIPWTIPIOMEN® icwc yodc!, MEFGAO! TAN 
Copol én TH Gpyaia "AAezZanApeia, fic ai mpoc 
TOAGC Kai MECEMBPIAN THC NEWTEPAC TOAEWC Kai 
BOUNO! CUNICTGNTGI GMOKAEICTIK@C GMO THC Kopu@Ac TOO 
eic Baboc 8-16 Kai TAEIONWN METPHN EAdqouC ek 
CTPOMATON TEOPAUCMENWN KEPGMON AijruTTTIGKON, “PamaiK@n 
Kal “EAAHNIK@N AIAPOPWN GIO THic KTICewC THC TIOAEWC 
meypi THc GA@cewe bd TaN 2, 
Obtoc Aé Tinac einai 6 Adroc A’ ON ENnioTe Ta EN ToiC 
apyaioic “EAAHNikoic ebpicKOMENG ExouCIN 
KEKPOUCMENON TON TTUOMENG KGI TTOAAG TAN KTEpIC- 
MOTON MEpouci TA ETTITHAEC AUTOIC BAGBHC 
én toic “EAAHNiKoic Td@oic 4, Kai EN THC Bopeiou 
Evpamuc >. 

1 Ba. Che. Belger, én Berliner philol. Wochenschrift, 1891 (col. 707). 

2 T. Nepoircoc, Kepamion AaBai énenirpagor, TH 
dpyaia "AdczanApeia, c. 3 Ke. Kai én “A@HNai@ (mepiodiK@ currpdmmatt 
*A®una@n), 1874, T. iil. Cc. 215 Ke. 


% Hermann-Bliimner, Griechische-Privatalterthiimer, 1882, c. 380. 
* Hermann-Bliimner, air. 


5 Olshausen, én Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fir Anthro- 
pologie &§c., 1892, c. 166 Ke.—Nvn én “EAAGAt cyizouci Ta TO 
NéKp@ Kai GAAG TOU ToUTOU AOfOC H 
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Funeral Rite in Modern Greece. 


GREEK FOLKLORE. 


On the BREAKING of VESSELS as a@ FUNERAL RITE in 
MopERN GREECE. 


Translated from the original of N. G. Po.iris, Professor at the 
University of Athens, by Louis DrEr. 


THE custom in question obtains among many peoples besides 
our own, and elsewhere as in Greece is probably a survival from 
the very remotest antiquity. Vessels either especially dedi- 
cated to the deceased or else having been used in the funeral- 
rites are broken at the grave. This custom may explain the 
discovery of fragments of vases on the raised-step (Ba@pov) at 
the upper opening of the tombs excavated at Mycenae by Mr. 
Ch. Tsountas. Certainly libations could naturally and properly 
be made at this step.1 Perhaps the same explanation accounts 
for the huge heaps of potsherds at Old Alexandria, where, east 
and south of the modern city there are mounds consisting 
exclusively,—down to a depth which ranges between 8 and 
16 metres,—of Greek, Egyptian, and Roman potsherds be- 
longing to various epochs and deposited in successive layers 
beginning with its foundation by Alexander and ending with its 
capture by the Arabs.? This rite, requiring as it did the fracture 
of ritual vessels, serves to account—as some think—for the 
numerous Jecythi with their bottoms broken away which are 
found in ancient Greek tombs,’ for this reason, too, most funeral 
offerings, both in the tombs of Greece,‘ and in those of prehistoric 
Europe’ bear unmistakable marks of intentional mutilation of 
some kind. 


1 See Chr. Belger in the Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 189% 
col. 707). 

2 'T. Neroutsos, Inscribed handles of vases found at Old Alexandria, p. 3 ff. 

See also the Athenaion, an Athenian periodical, 1874, vol. iii, p. 215 ff. 

3 Herrmann-Bliimner, Griechische Privatalterthiimer, 1882, p. 380. 

* Herrmann-Blimner, op. cit. 

5 Olshausen, Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, &c., 
1892, p. 166 ff. To-day, in Greece, they cut all the clothes and wrappings of the 
dead, but the current reason given is that this is done to guard against depreda- 
tions from the riflers of tombs, and there is no reason for going farther afield to 
account for it. 
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‘EAAGAI NON Opavontal THAING Grreia Em TOO Kai 
oiKiac, KATA THN €Z0A0N TOO NeKpod, AE Kai 
THN SAON, HN Alépyeta! EmiKHAeloc TommH. “Arrantaxod 
cyedon Thc “EAAdAoc, FN CTITMHN Of KaTa- 
TON NEKPON, 6 EKPWNAN TO : rai ei 
Kal €ic rrin !, émyéer TOO Ta@ou OAiron ek 


AGrHNOU TOOTO KOMIZOMENHC, FiTic TapauTa @paveta! Kai 
OpaKa yomatoc’ Smoiwc Kai TAPICTGMENO! TON 
ENTOMIACMON NOMIZOUCI @PHCKEUTIKON NG 
100 NneKpod, Empwnodntec : cywpec TON, ETOMENO! 
TH “EAAHNIKG NOM® TH 


KEAEVONTI TOIC TEpITUXOUCIN EMBaAAEIN 
rfin?, Einar & dZion rapatupricewc oic iepoTeAecTia 
Fin “EAAHN iepevc TAPGAEITIE! KATA TON ENTAPIGCMON, AEN 
*KUp@OH CTO THC EKKAHCIGC, AldTI OUAEMIA GUTAC MNEIG TINETOI 

‘O Kipioc Edward Tylor éctic @avmactiic 
mageiac KaTéAezZe THN OmapzZiIN 
Aaoic thc *Aciac, tric *Appixtic, Amepixtic, tric Adctpadiac, 
EMMEPE! TOAAGC TEP! TON AOZACTAN aiTINEC 
GPOPMHN €IC THN [ENECIN T@N EBIMMN EKEINODN 4. 
Tlap’ iepeic Kal TN AGIK@N Aori@TEpo!, Epa- 
TO@MENO! TEP! TEC ENNOIGC TOD E8imov, Smep 
@PHCKEUTIKON NOMIMON, GTIOKPINONTGI STI CUMBOAIKH Trapd= 
cTacic Ai@AUcewe Tod aytyou cwmaTOC Eic TA CTOIyeia, 
@N €iNGI CUNTEBEMENON, THN THN Kal TO Ddwp. 
Ennoia adTod AUNGTON NOMIZOMEN NG GNEUPEOH Alc 


Mpopidazic Gnd Tac iepocuAiac TON TuMBOpLywN 
W GNOZHTHCMMEN GAAON. 

1 Tén. iii. 19. 

2 BA. mpdc toic GAAoIc AiManén, TTorx. ist. v. 14. 

Ka@’ OcoN fIN@CKOMEN MONON FopTuNia THC TleAOTONNHCOU 
MeN H GAAH iepotedectia, GEN CUNEBizonTa! H Emiyucic LdaToc Kai THC 
AarHnov Opadcic. 


* Tylor, Primitive Culture, 3rd ed. 1891. 1. i. c. 483-4. 
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The present Greek custom is to break clay vessels upon the 


grave, and also, as the remains pass out, in front of the dead 
man’s house. Sometimes the same thing goes on along the 
whole road followed by the funeral. Nearly everywhere in 
Greece the instant the dead is lowered into the grave the officia- 
ting priest, while pronouncing the words, “Dust thow art and 
unto dust shalt thou return,” pours water upon the grave from a 
vessel specially brought for the rite. This done the vessel is 
instantly broken while the priest flings with it upon the grave 
a handful of earth. The mourners and bystanders at a funeral 
all deem it their religious duty to throw earth upon the dead, 
saying “ May God forgive him (or her).” Thus they, without 
knowing it, conform to the practice inculcated by immemorial 
custom upon the ancient Greeks, whereby they were bound to 
strew earth upon any whom they saw unburied.’ It is note- 
worthy that this religious rite, which no Greek priest would 
think of omitting, has never received the sanction of the Church, 
and is nowhere mentioned or provided for in the funeral 
service.® 

Dr. Edward Tylor, to whose remarkable learning we owe 
proofs of the existence of similar customs among various Asiatic, 
African, American, and Australian peoples, offers many well 
considered hypotheses to account for the firm footing of these 
customs in popular beliefs. In Greece, when priests or enligh- 
tened laymen are questioned about the meaning of this custom 
which they adhere to as a religions rite, their answer is that it 
symbolizes the dissolution of the soulless body into earth and 
water, its component elements. I believe, however, that its 
real or whole meaning can best be inferred after comparison with 
beliefs and customs of a similar kind elsewhere. A careful 
scrutiny of these justifies the inference that this practice of 

1 Genesis iii, 19. 

? See among others #lian, Var. Hist. v, 14. 

% The only place known to me where the pouring out of the water and the 
breaking of the vessel are omitted from the rite, otherwise punctilionsty observed, 


is Gortynia, in the Peloponnesus. 
* Tylor, Primitive Culture, 3rd ed. 1891, vol. i, 483 f. 
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GNaBoAfic Tpdc GAAG TrapaTAricia Kal Tac 
AozZactac, *Ezetdzontec Aé met éZomTdcewc Taita, 
Avo ican ai Kupian iaéar GN TO EOIMON THC 
@paticewe THN drreiwn. A’. “H idéa Sti TO ypHcimedcan 
Tpoc Kabapmovc NA KaTacTpa@A, MH BeBHAWOH AI” 
GAAHC YPHCe@c, Kai MEIWOH H T@N 
kai B’ Sti tdaqiepwména Tobc Nekpotc émticHc Na 
EZACPAAIZHTAI THc AMiepwcewc CKOTIOC, 
Octic Emataioito GN TUXYON GAAH Tic ypficic aUTAN, 
Qe ta Tod TAMOV ENATIZOMENG EMYUYG LTTETIGETO OTI AIG 
Tod adTOD KAaBICTaNTO UTHPETIKG T@ TIMWMENW NEKPO, 
Kai Ta cKeUH EmicHc TOIC 
@UCIN Adoic, TPETIE! NA KATACTPAPwCH, 
GnentHAeia ONTA TGCUN GAAHN 

‘Qc mpoc Td TapatHpoimeN StI Kai NON, TA 
TIGA, CUNEBIZONTAI KATA Tac KHAEIaC, Kal EN MEN TOIC 
GPXaioic XYPONOIC ETT] THN OIKIGN TOD TIENGOONTOC G@IKNOUMENOI 
EKQOGIPONTO THN €ZOAON Ddsati 
TPOUKEITO EN Grreioic EZ GAAHC OIKIGC KEKOMICMENON, 
TO Grreion Exadeito Gpdsanion?. Nin én mAeictoic ‘EAAHNI- 
FiNeTaI KATA THN éTMGNOAON Gd Thc 
KHAEIOC, CUNICTOMENH NIYIN TON YEID@N THN METACYONTON 
atttic, TIC TO TAEICTON FINETGI EN TH OIKIG TOO NeKpOd 2, 
"En Kinp@ Aé kar éZaipecin nitttouci Tac yeipac adtod rod 

65.—Zyod. “Apictog. Neg. 838: «80c Fin meta TO ExKo- 
MICBHNGI TO COMA yapIN ToUC TOD TEBNEMTOC.» 
—‘Hevyioc, A. GpAGNION’ “TO GpAGNION ETIBETO TPO THC BLpac THC OiKiac,» 
*Apictogan. *ExkAnciaz. 1033.—BA. kai Hermann-Bliimner, op. cit. p. 365.— 
Tlepi Omoiwn KaSapm@n napa “Pwmaioic BA. Bekker, Gallus, t. iii. c. 378. 

Kopati, “Ataxta, B. c. 404 Ké.—’'lw. TIpwtodixov, Tepi tic nap 
Tapnc, “Ad. 1860, c. 13.—‘O én “EAA. 
Aoroc, T. 18. c. 139 (EN Tzecmé thc Mixpac *Aciac).—’Ez idimn mAHpo- 
@OPI@N FIN@CKOMEN OT! TOCTO CUNEIBizeTa! Kai EN Toptunia, "A@HNaic, Tpi- 
xonia Kai TON EN TICL TON YWPIWN THC 
Faddiac, oi Emanepyomenot EK KHAEiaC, NiTTTOUCI TGC yeipac, TO Aé MAKTPON 
Ar ob} TaNTEC pimtouciIn eic THN crerHn (Noel, Coutumes, 
mythes, et traditions des provinces de France, c. 94). “Oeen kai éntavea 
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breaking vessels is based upon two leading notions or preoccu- 
pations. (a.) That everything used in the ritual of purification 
ought to be destroyed lest the efficacy of the purificatory act be 
annulled through the profane use afterwards of things employed 
in its performance. (b.) That objects given tothe dead must be 
destroyed, to guard against the possibility of their use for other 
purposes which annuls. their dedication to the dead. Just as 
animals sacrificed upon graves are believed by primitive man to 
become, by their death, serviceable to the departed, so all chattels 
(which were also naively endowed with a life of their own) must 
perish by fracture or mutilation of some kind in order to 
serve the dead man’s purposes, becoming through such mutila- 
. tion unfit for living use. 

With regard to (a), the first of these notions, we observe that 
now, as of old, purifications are a part of the funeral ritual. 
Among the ancients all who visited the house of mourning, were 
purified on issuing out of it by water, which was sprinkled upon 
them out of an earthen vessel brought from another house. 
This vessel was called dpddyov.1 Nowadays, in a great many 
parts of Greece, this purification takes place after the funeral is 
over, and for the most part its rites are observed in the house of 
the dead, whither the mourners return.? In Cyprus, by way of 
exception, the washing of the hands takes place over the open 


1 Polluz, viii, 65. Scho. in Aristoph. Nub., 838: “It was a custom after the 
dead had been borne to the grave for his whole household to wash themselves 
by way of purification. Hesychius, s. v. dpdavov: the vessel of purification 
(ap8amov) was placed in front of the house. Aristophanes, Ecclesiazousae, 1033. 
See also Hermann-Bliimner, op. cit., p. 365. For equivalent purificatory rites 
at Rome, see Bekker’s Gallus, vol. iii, p. 378. 

? Koraé’s Miscellanies, vol. ii, p. 404ff. J. Protodikos, Our Funeral Rites, 
Athens (1860), p.13. Publications of the Greek Philologica! Association at 
Constantinople, vol. xix, p. 139, mention the ritual at Tzesme in Asia Minor. 
I know from private sources that this is the ritual observed at Gortynia, Athens, 
Trichonia, and in several of the Cyclades. The same holds good in certain 
districts of France; people on returning from a funeral wash their hands, and 
the towel used to wipe them is summarily disposed of (Noél, Coutumes, mythes 
et traditions des provinces des France, p. 94). Here again we can discern 
anxiety to prevent any profane employment of what has served for a rite of 
purification. 
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TAPOV, EiTa TON AarHinwN Tod bAatoc Kai Tod 
TIPO6c GAAON CKOTION NOMIZOMENOU EAGIOAGYOU Grreiou 

thc NittonTa! TOO MNHMaTOC TIGNTEC 
CUNOAEUCAaNTEC THN KHAEIGN, TOOTO Aé wc AE€fOUCIN 
«fina mH BAéTIOC! TON NEKPON 
@ainerai ENNoIa TOO KaBapMod EN TOic "ApKaAiKoic Tic 
Opadcewc TON UAPION KATA THN AIGBaCIN THC NEKPIKHc TIOMTIAC, 
fin GAAaYOD KATWTEPH OG TAwmen. "En 
Toic TAEicTOIc ywpioic “ApKadiac Kai én TH 
Aéroucin Sti «Gma MpoctepdcH TO AEiYaNO, NG 
KandtTo Nid (=mian) Nid AaHNna 
(=AdrHNon) remdtH Kai Na TO TH NIG GkpH 
Tod Apomou Gc ’c THN GAAH H yamou TarK@NGpI TOO cmTIOd 
cod Hi mBmpocta *c THN THOpTa cod OUAO Tdrreid H Méca 
Taic Téccepaic GrKwNaic TOO cTITIOD Kai NG Tarreld Kai 
na Aidc (=6edc) C ywpéc Tone TO KAKO TOU NG MH 


Bpri.» "Eniote oi yUNOUCIN 6AON TO 
oikiac tmdpyon TAwp, EGN Kai AIEAOH 
Oikiac, EN TOIGUTH «TO NEPO 
cinai @pdcio (= epact), Fito: GYPHCTON, miacma Tric 
Oikiac, Kai Ald TOOTO Na yVOH ina 
OiKIG, CKOVAHKIGZEer TO NEpd» STAN AIEAOH TO AEIYaNON, 
ytnouci Td Gawp «rid TO «Pid NG 
TO crit 3» 

"Ek Aé AeuTépac TN GNarpageicwn. 
TIOAAGI CUNHOEIG! THN TrETIOI@HCIN TOO StI Td 
EN TQIC OpaucmeNaic AGrHNoIC EINGI TIP@TTPIOMENON Ald TON 
NEKPON, Kai Gt! H TOO CAaToc eic THN THN Kai A KaTa- 
CTpogH Tod Grreiov Wc KATGA- 


AlaBAENOMEN TIPOCTGGEIaGN TIPOC TaAPANGAUCIN THC BeBHAOV ypHCewc TOD ypHCI- 
MEUCANTOC €iC KGOGPMON. 

Aovwd, Emickéweic, “AG, 1874, c. TaKeddapion, 
Kunpiaxa, 1890, i. c. 738. 

‘O én “EAA. @iA0A. T. 549. 
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grave. The water-jars are then immediately broken, together 
with the oil-jar brought there for a different purpose. 

At Aenos in Thrace all who have followed the procession to 
the grave wash themselves there. The reason they give for so 
doing is “In order not to see the dead man in their dreams.” 
But an idea of purification is obviously embodied in this custom 
as well as in the Arcadian custom of breaking jars while the 
funeral goes by. This is variously explained in various localities 
as will be shewn below. In most Arcadian country places, and 
even in Tripolitza itself, the injunction is “ As soon as the remains 
come by your door, take a jug full of water, or a jar or some 
vessel, straightway empty this, pouring it from one end of the 
street to the other, or else empty it on the cornerstone of your 
house or pour it out in front of your door, or halfway between 
the four corners of your house. Break the vessel thus emptied 
and say, “ May God forgive him (or her) and may the harm that 
fell on him not find us.” 

Sometimes those who are especially superstitious throw out all 
the water that may be stored anywhere in the house when a corpse 
happens to be borne past, and the reason given in such a case is 
“that the water is rough,” that is impure, useless,—a pollution to 
the house, and must therefore immediately be thrown away that 
the house may be purified, “ for water breeds worms,” if left in 
a house after a corpse has gone past. Or again they account for 
their pouring out the “ water because it makes things right,” or 
“to get the house clean.” 

From (0), the second of the two notions mentioned above, spring 
various customs which bear testimony to the fixed popular belief 
that the water held by these broken vessels was an offering to 
the dead, and that the pouring out of it on the earth, together 
with the breaking of the vessel holding it, is the most effectual 
way for bringing the dead into possession of their own. The 


1G. Louka, Philological Essays, Athens (1874), p. 98 A. Sakellarior, 
Cypriote Studies, Athens (1890), vol. i, p. 738. 
See vol. viii, p. 549, of the Proceedings of the Greek Philological Society of 
Constantinople. 
* On the authority of Mr, A. 8, Abanitopoulos, an Arcadian. 
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36 N. G. Pourtis—The Breaking of Vessels as a 


AGBH TMpocpepdmeNON 6 NeEKpOc. 
‘Qe Kai mapd toic Aaoic, Gkuaia Kai 
Trapd “EAAHcIN AozZacia Tepi TON NEKP@N 
tric Kal H TH AOzZacia TAUTH CUNHOEIa THC TIpO- 
gopdc tpopan eic abtotc, Toddayod tric “EAAdAoc €ZaKoA0- 
@OCcIN ENGTIZONTEC TOIC NEKPOIC, WC EN GAAW AIGAGMBG- 
nomen?, "Entadea dpkotmeda N dnadépwmen Sti én Taic 
TrAeicraic “EAAHNikaic y@paic Tpid FMepONUKTA GNGTITOUCIN 
én TH AwWmaTiw EZeybyHceN O NEKPOC GKOIMHTON ALYNON 
Kar Tapadéroucin Gptouc Kai AGrHNON TAHpH GAatoc?. *En 
Kptitn émi tod AdrHNoc bAatoc Kai 
éxei HMEpac TECCUPAKONTA AlOT! AOZGZOUCIN STI KATA TON XPONON 
TOOTON H TOO eEic TOTOUC Eic 
oc Tine! Ek TOU DAaToc EKeinov ETTANEPYOMENH 
THN é€cTépan®, *EniayoC Gmac AHCMONHOEICaC THC ENNOIAC 
GAAH St: AHAGAH TO GrreioNn 


Tod GAatoc én TH TOO GaNdNTOC ypHcimever STIWC 
meca 6 AiGBodoc, 6 caN mora Kal nd 


THN YLXHN TOO TreAamiou 4.» “H Sti Aid TOO KpdTOU TAN 


OPAUCMENDN EKAIGKONTAI AGiMONEC, Sco! 
ZHTOUNTEC NO cUpwci Ald THc e€ic THN KOAGCIN THN 
"En Kal EN TIOAAOIC ywpioic Mantineiac micted- 


ovcin Sti tarreia Opavontai mpdc Tod Xdpov Kal 


aitod. Zuneieizoucin Exel KATA THN Ex@opan 


TlapSen@n, 1872, T. ii. c. 143. 

2 X. Merddnov, Avynoc Atorénouc, 1818, c. 273 (Maxedonia). “Ot: 16 
TOUTO KpaTei MOAAGXOU THC “EAAdAoc fin@cKomeN idiac GnTI- 

Bybilakis, Neugriechisches Leben, c. 67.—Tlandwpa, 1876, xvii. 
331. 

* Kar’ dwakoinwcin tod Kupiou mpoAnwic ém- 
Kpatei Thc TaAdiac, Kenoic! TaNTa Tarreia MH TECH 
TO VAMP Kai TNITH A TOD Te®Ne@roc. (BA. Mélwsine, i. col. 97, 
320, 456.) 

5 *Antwniadou Kputuic, c. 346-7.—"Omoia EnNoia Grodidora Kai €ic THN 
Opaicin THAIN@N Grreiwn TO Méra SGBBaTON, Kai GAAGYOD MEN CUNEI- 
Bizeral, EZaipeT@c én Kepkipa. 
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Greeks are as firmly convinced, as are many other peoples, that 
the dead have a further lease of life upon earth. Hence the cus- 
tom of making offerings of food to them. These offerings are com- 
monly made in Greece as I have recorded at length elsewhere. 
Let it only be noted here that in many places a light is kept burn- 
ing for three consecutive days and nights in the chamber of the 
departed where bread as well as a jar of water is kept in readi- 
ness? In Crete a jar full of water is deposited at the grave, where 
itis left for forty days, the belief being that during all that time 
the departed soul wanders over the haunts where it lived, and 
returns every evening to drink of the water provided.* In 
some places, where the meaning of this custom has been lost 
sight of, other explanations have suggested themselves. The jar 
of water placed in the house of the dead is for the devil to fall 
into when “ he comes in the form of a fly to take off the soul of the 
dead.”* Or else the noise of the breaking of the jar drives away 
the demons who hover around seeking violently to drag off the 
dead man’s soul to torments.® 

At Tripolis and in many Mantineian villages it is believea 
that the vases are broken to frighten Charon, and to keep him 
away. There it is customary for the more well-to-do to break a 


1 Parthenon (Athens, 1872), vol. ii, p. 143. 

2 Ch. Megdanou, The Lantera of Diogenes, 1818, p. 273, where Macedonia is 
spoken of. That this custom prevails widely in Greece I know from private 
sources of information. 

3 Bybliakis, Neugriechisches Leben, p. 67. Pandora (1876), vol. xvii, p. 331. 

4 This fact is kindly communicated by Mr. G. Drosines. An analogous pre- 
sumption is made in many parts of France, where they empty all vessels in 
order that the soul of the departed may not run the risk of falling in and being 
drowned (see Mélusine, vol. i, col. 97, 320, 456). 

* Antoniados, Kreteis, p. 346f. <A similar significance is attached to the 
custom of breaking earthen pots as a part of the Great Sabbath. This is 
observed in many places, but most punctiliously at Corfu. 
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NEKPOO NO OpavwcIN, MEN EUTIOPWTEpo! KaINOUprH DApian 
AGrHNON, TAAGION TI Grreion H KEpaMON 
rtic pac Tic Oikiac, Mpd TOG AwmaTiou EN G 
6 Nekpéc, HH EN G EZEAEXOH HTOI EN Tip 
TON EIKONICMGTON. TO Grreion Opaver cTeNOC 
H @idoc ToC @aNONTOC, CUNHOECTATAa Aé FUNH, GAAG TIpecBOTIC, 
€xyouca HAIKIGN GNW TON 5O ETON’ NEON GEN 
TOOTO GNicyUpoI N TON XGPON 
(«nd Baioun mé TO XGpo») H,—érep 
PoBowmeno! EkAIKHCIN TOG Xdpov, MpoTimaci NA EKOECwWCIN EC 
QUTHN TIpeCcBUTHN MGAAON Hi NEON, TTictevouci Aé Opadcic 
tod drreiov, TON Xapon, THN ZOHN TON 
GA\wn, Kai émAérouci epavontec TO Grreion «"Enane mac 
émtipec, mopé Xdpo, nantotoc ! » ( =idod abtéc)—éntadea epat- 
etal TO GrreioN—« GAAONE GEN MOC TIGipNeic!» 
TO Kepamidl, EtTOc, Xdpo, na cmdcH TO cod Gn Zanap- 
(i «GN ZandmmHc °c TO crit: mGc!») 
eicacte» (Hi «nd eimacte!») i «Na “nar ciAepénior oi ! » 
Hi «"Enoc of GAAO! cidepénior!» « dc einai»). 
Aérouci & epavouci TO Grreion «rid NA cKIdzoUNe TO Xapo,» 
H «Nan T dKotcH 6 Xdpoc kai MHN ZONGpOH,» H «NG MH 
NapeH TAIG Xdpoc, «rid Nd MHN ZanapeH Xdpoc,» 
Ho «NG MH CCH WAIG Kai GAAH BOAG’c TO cTITI Mac,» 
«rid NG MHN TOO TIEPNGH TIAIG,» H «NG ZecTIdcH TO KOKO TO 
KEpaAl TOO Xdpov,» «rid NG MUCH TO KAKO GMO TO CITI Mac,» 
Hi «rid na MH mGc ZaNGIpH TO H «rid NG ZHCOUNE Ol 
GAAOl,» H «rid MHN TIEQGNH GAAOC,» H «rid NG MEINOUNE OI 
H « NG NGI OF GAAOI 


1 Kar’ dnaxoinwcin tod K. A. =. Erepor mpdc éx- 
@oBucIN TOU Xapou KaTa Tac KHAEIaC EZeic EN 
éniote Opavouci TO A KaAGMI TOU KGAGMON 
1} meypi 2 “Td KaAGmI TO mwpé Xapo, ma TO 
Od mBOpeCHC,» A TICINOI.» “Eniayod dé tic Man- 
tineiac Kai AW Kai €N KOTITOUCIN Ek TOU CaBGNOU MaKpGN Awpida, 
in Gnapta@ci mpd Tic @vpac Thc OiKkiac A €ic THN AOKON THC CTéerHC (Eic TO 
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uew jar or jug on the occasion of a funeral, while the poorer 
people will break an old vessel or only a tile, before the house 
door, the door of the death chamber, or even inside the room 
where the body is laid out, which is the one where the holy 
pictures are kept. The vase is broken by some near relation or 
friend of the dead, in most cases bya woman. But she must be 
rather old, over fifty as a rule. No young person may do it, 
“since the young have not the strength to measure themselves 
against Charon,” some say. Others putit more plausibly by say- 
ing that it is for fear of Charon’s revenge that an old person is 
preferred to a young one. This breaking of a vase is believed 
to inspire Charon with fear and thus to preserve the lives of the 
survivors. While in the act of breaking they say, “Thou hast 
taken one from us, oh Charon, thou numbskull, here he is,”— 
then they break the vase—“none other shalt thou take!” Or 
again: “ As this tile breaks, oh Charon, so be broken thy head if 
thou comest again” (or, “if thou enterest afresh this house 
of ours”). Or again: “May we(or‘you’) be of iron”! Or, 
“one is lost, be the others as iron!” (7.¢., the others shall be as 
strong as iron). The accounts popularly given of this breaking 
of pots and potsherds is that they do it “to frighten Charon,” or 
“that Charon may hear the noise and not return,” or “that he 
may not come again to this house,” or “that he may not have 
his will another time,” or “ that the harm may be upon Charon’s 
head,” or “that the harm may fly from our house,” or “ that the 
harm may not find us again,” or “that the others may live,” 
“that no one else may die,” “that the survivors may bide 


where they are,” or “ may be lusty and strong.” 


' IT owe to Mr. A. 8. Abanitopoulos the following record of Arcadian customs 
for terrifying Charon. Sometimes they break the rod of the loom which is from 
14 to 2 metres long, saying “ this rod hast thou broken, Charon, thov numbskull, 
but iron shalt thou not break ;” or, “ may the survivors be asiron.” In Tripolis, 
not to speak of parts of Mantineia, they cut long strips from the shroud and 
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"AAAG Aid TO yedMENON KOTG zwHPGN THN 
CUNEIAHCIN Of TO EGIMON TOOTO THPOONTEC Oic TINETOI AIG NG 
ApocwerH H yuyH Tod NexpoG, H AdrHNoc Tod GAatoc 
@paverai Tapd THN @UpaN Tric OiKiac THN €Z0AON Tod 
nekpod *En Xia AoZGzoucI MEN CUMPWNAC TIPOC OpriNoUC 
THc NEKPWCIMOU GKOAOVBIAC STI ETITIONDTATON KABBCAAEL 
H yuyH ywpicmeNnH TOO TMpdc GNaKOU@ICIN avTHC 
pitttoucin €ic THN GAON THAING Grreia SAatoc Stan 16 
AEIYANON THC OIKIGC, TAHN Aé TOUTOU TIOAAO! TON PIA@N Kai 
pintouci ToIadTa Kai StaN AlépyHTai H TomMH Tric 
OiKiac THN, Aid NG ApOcicoUN «THN AaUpa THc yuyric» Tob 


nekpod?. “En Kurmpw aAé THN €KKOMIAHN TOO NEKpOO 
XUNoucIN KGI GN NeEKPIKH GNa- 
KOU@ICcIN THC yuyric TOO NeKpod SAwp KabapdN EK THAIN@N 
Grreiwn, Gmep pittontec yamal cuntpiBouci. Zuneidi- 
ZOUCI TIPOCETI NG Tac KaTOTIN 
Nekpod kai TO EN Taic bApiaic TOO OiKOU 
mictetontec Sti Exel MIGNGH AldTI GMETIAUNEN EN 


THN GIMOCTGTH MGXGIPGN, AI’ Fic GTIEKTEINEN TON NEKDON 6 XGP~N 


H 6 “Arredoc 4, 


AnAonoTi Tapeyetar Kai GAAH, MUOOAOFIKH GUTH, 
rHcic TOO E@imov, Htic EmickoTizel THN KOIN@C KpaTodcaN 
Adzan, St: TO GAwp TPocpopd TON NEKPON Kai ST? 
H TON GrreiwN cKOTIE] THN EZACMaAICIN THC 
Tod Nexpod ypHicewe tHe mpocpopdc tavtue. 


“rid AécouNe TO Xapo Gn ZuNGpOH,» St! 6 Xapwn, 
Gn @€AHCH ON@C GMOKTEINH GAAON TING €K THC QUTAC OiKiac, 
BAETWN TO TIPOTPIOMENON TIPOC AECIMON CXOINION OG QOBHOH Kad 
Oa 

1 Pouqueville, Voyage de la Gréce, 1827, 1. vi. c. 147.—TIpwroaiKoc, 
op. cit. c. 13.—TO €iIMON TapeTHpHOH Emod EN Kai TOAAGXOT 
tac 

2 K. KaneAdGkn, Xiand "Anadéxra, "Astin. 1890, c. 338. 

3 Sarrapioc, op. cit. 

* Aovxdc, op. cit. c. 97. 
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As to the water spilled upon the ground, all who keep up this 
observance are absolutely firm in their faith that it refreshes the 
departed. Usually a vessel is broken at the house door as the 
body is carried out. On the island of Chios there is a literal 
understanding of the lamentations which form part of the 
funeral service attributing to the soul feelings of poignant 
agony during the struggle which parts it from the body. By 
way of relief they empty jars of water upon the ground at the 
moment when the funeral moves away from the house. More- 
over many friends and kinsmen of the departed, when the pro- 
cession passes their doors, empty vessels of water into the street 
in order to ease the burning pains of the dead.2_ In Cyprus, all 
along the read taken by the funeral pure water is thrown 
upon the ground for the relief of the dead, and the jars contain- 
ing it are flung down and broken when emptied.* Another 
Cypriote custom requires that all the water standing in houses 
passed by the funeral should be thrown away. The belief is 
that Charon or the Summoning Angel of the dead (dyyedos 
Wuyxorrou7ds)* has polluted all such standing water by washing in 
it the blood-stained knife used to slay the dead. 

This mythological explanation of the custom does not, how- 
ever, supersede the generally prevailing belief that the water is 
an offering to the dead and that the breaking of the vessels 


assures the sole use of the offering to the departed. 


hang them over the door or from the main roof-beam, in order to bind Charon 
with it, if he tries to come again. They believe instead of making a new victim 
in the house, he will see this and begone in fear and trembling. 

1 Pouqueville, Voyage de la Grece, 1827, vol. vi, p.147. Protodikos, op. cit., 
p. 13. I have myself witnessed this observance at Athens and in many parts of 
the Peloponnesus. 

2 K. Kanellakes, Chiote Miscellanies, 1890, p. 338. 
3 Sangarios, op. cit. 4 Loukas, op. cit., p. 97. 
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The CAVE PAINTINGS of AUSTRALIA, theiv AUTHORSHIP and 
SIGNIFICANCE. By the Rev. Jonn MAtuew, M.A., B.D. 


(WITH PLATES IV-VII.] 


THE art of painting has been so little practised by the aborigines 
of Australia, that to say they were ignorant of it altogether 
would not be far from the truth, Some of them after contact 
with Europeans have given evidence of considerable imitative 
power, but usually native pictorial art has not risen higher than’ 
rude conventional sketches of men, kangaroos, emus, turtles, 
snakes and weapons, done mostly in charcoal and occasionally 
cut out on trees or graven on rocks. The linear designs 
scratched on the inner surface of opossum rugs or carved on 
weapons, and sometimes coloured red, black or yellow are of the 
simplest patterns. But at a few places, very widely apart, 
specimens of art have been discovered immeasurably superior 
to the ordinary aboriginal level. The only localities, so far as I 
can learn, where this higher artistic skill has been exhibited, are 
the following : Depuch Island, one of the Forestier group, on the 
west coast of Australia, in lat. 20°37’ S. and long. 117° 41’E.; 
Cape York Peninsula; Clack’s Island, near Cape Flinders on 
the north-east coast of Queensland ; Chasm Island in the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, and the Glenelg and Prince Regent Rivers, not 
far inland, on the north-west coast of Australia. Mr. J. Brad- 
shaw informs me that Lieut. Oliver, of H.M.S. “ Penguin,” while 
on a survey expedition on the west coast of Australia found 
cave drawings on Feint island, near Bigge Point (lat. 14° 30’ S. 
long. 125° 3’ E.), and took some sketches. I do not know their 
character. 

Jn three places, a few miles distant from each other, Mr. 
Giles found paintings of inferior workmanship and accompanied 
by the almost universal hand-prints. He noticed characters 
like the Roman numerals VI. painted red, and dotted over with 
spots. His discovery was made a little to the north of Lake 
Amadeus, near the heart of Australia, and the description he 
has given of the style of art, suggests that the artists were of 
the same race as those who elsewhere have left such memorials 
of their presence. 

The paintings on Depuch Island are numerous, but, judging 
from the sketches made by their discoverer, Capt. Stokes, they. 
are much inferior to the other groups in point of subject and 
treatment ; they represent animals chiefly. In one sketch there 
is a rude attempt at delineating a corroboree. The artists have 
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been satisfied if what they intended for human figures have 
been recognizable as such. 

In the Cape York Peninsula, the northernmost part of 
‘ Queensland, Mr. Norman Taylor, when exploring, “found a 
flat wall of rock on which numerous figures were drawn. They 
were outlined with red ochre, and filled in with white. The 
figure of a man was shown in this manner, and was spotted 
with yellow.”* 

At Clack’s Island, paintings were discovered by Mr. Cunning- 
ham, 23rd June, 1821, when he accompanied King’s Survey 
Expedition. _“ They were executed upon a ground of red ochre 
(rubbed on the black schistus), and were delineated by dots of 
a white argillaceous earth which had been worked up into a 
paste.” They represented “tolerable figures of sharks, turtles, 
etc.” Besides being outlined by the dots, “the figures were 
dotted all over with the same pigment, in dotted transverse 
belts ;”? more than one hundred and fifty figures had been thus 
executed. 

Those at Chasm Island were discovered by Flinders, 14th 
January, 1803. They were painted with charcoal, and some 
kind of red paint on white rock as a back ground, and repre- 
sented porpoises, turtles, kangaroos, and a human hand. Mr. 
Westall found, at the same spot, “the representation of a 
kangaroo, with a file of thirty-two persons following after it. 
The third person of the band was twice the height of the 
others, and held in his hand something resembling the waddy 
of the natives of Port Jackson.”* The human figures were 
nude. 

The most notable of the cave paintings are those found by 
Capt. Grey (now Sir George Grey),‘ in March, 1838, on the 
Glenelg River, near the north-west coast of Australia, in long. 
125° 9’ E,, lat. 15° 57}’S., and some near the same locality, 
by Mr. Joseph Bradshaw, in the beginning of 1891, at Prince 
Regent River, in long. 125° 36’ E, lat. 15° 40’ S., or some 
37 miles north-east of Grey’s. 

There can be little doubt that all these groups of unique 
specimens of art—-the Depuch Island group issomewhat uncertain 
—were produced by people of one and the same race, who were 
foreigners relatively to Australia. One singular characteristic 
indicates a unity in style of execution, viz., the decoration of 
the body of certain of the figcres with dots. This was a feature 


1 R. Brough Smyth : “ Aborigines of Victoria,” vol. i, p. 292. 

? King’s “ Voyages to Australia,” vol. ii, pp. 25 et seq. 

* Flinders’ “ Voyages to Terra Australia,” vol. ii, p. 188. 

* Sir George Grey: “Journal of two expeditions of discovery in North- 
Western and Western Austrelia, 1837-9.” : 
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of some of the work seen by Grey, Taylor, Cunningham, and 
Giles respectively. 

I shall now restrict my observations to the two most impor- 
tant and wonderful paintings among Grey’s discoveries, and the 
four discovered and sketched by Mr. Bradshaw. Figure I. of 
Grey’s was the upper part of a nude (or apparently nude) human 
form! embracing full face, arms and trunk; the mouth not 
delineated, or probably worn off the painting. This figure was 
executed upon the sloping roof of a natural cave, the entrance 
to which was 5 feet in height. For the sake of effect the back- 
ground had been coloured black. The total length was 3 feet 
62 inches, the greatest breadth 3 feet 14 inches, the 
colouring was in the most vivid red and white, the 
eyes being black, a halo of light red was depicted round the 
head, its continuity being interrupted by the neck; triple 
parallel dotted lines of white crossed the halo from the head 
outwards at regular intervals. All round the halo, rising from 
its outer rim, there were wavy tongues of flame done in a 
darker red. The outline of the halo was dark red, that of the 
eyes yellow, that of the nose red. The trunk of the body, 
from the leve] of the armpits down to about the waist, was 
marked irregularly all over with red ticks, bearing a strong 
resemblance to Sumatran writing. (Plate IV., fig. 1.) 

Grey’s fig. II. (Plate IV., fig. 2) is also of a human form, and 
done on the roof of another cave. It is clad in a red rebe, reaching 
from the neck to the ankles, and having tight-fitting sleeves. The 
total length of this figure is 10 feet 6 inches; the face looks 
right forward ; the background of the face is white, the mouth 
being indicated by a red streak. No nose appears, the proba- 
bility is that the paint has been worn off by the weather. The 
eyes are outlined with yellow, which is bordered with a thin red 
line. Surrounding the face, there is a broad band of yellow 
outlined with red, and outside of this is a broader white band 
or halo also outlined with red, and interrupted at the neck. The 
hands and feet are coloured dark red. The figure stands nearly 
in the military attitude of “ Attention,” the hands, however, 
being separated a little from the sides. Immediately over the 
head on the outer halo or head-dress are six marks, placed in a 
horizontal line at close regular intervals, bearing a general 
resemblance to plain Roman letters. To the right of the figure 
are three perpendicular rows of small irregular rings, seventeen 
in the line next the figure, twenty-four in the middle line, and 
twenty-one in the outer line. To the left and close to the 
shoulder are two marks which may have been intended for 


1 The artist may have meant to represent this figure clothed with a tight- 
fitting tunic. 
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similar rings. The upper one is like a crescent with convex 
side up the other like a horizontal ellipse, the upper left (to the 
observer) quarter wanting. For a view of coloured prints of 
these and other paintings seen by Grey, I would refer to his 
North-West and West Australia, vol.i, pp. 201 e¢ seg. The 
colours employed in both Grey’s and Bradshaw's discoveries 
were red, blue, yellow, black and white. In Bradshaw’s there 
was also brown. 

Various conjectures have been made regarding the origin of 
this group, some of them rather wild. These paintings have 
been referred to Pheenicians, Spaniards, Portuguese, and Hindus 
respectively. Mr. R. Brough Smith thought that with the 
exception of Grey’s fig. I.,the authorship of which he considered 
doubtful, they were the work of natives of Australia “ unassisted 
by any knowledge gained by intercourse with persons of a 
different race.”"* As long ago as 1846, Mr. Hall sought to 
identify fig. I. as Amoun, Cronus or Jupiter.’ He says that one 
Hindu who was shown a sketch of it, called it Kons; another 
called it Koodar or Kadar; and a Victorian Black called it 
Pundyil, a deity of the Victorian natives. On page 36 
Mr. Hall identifies this figure with the Hindu Siva; his 
conclusion, I believe, is correct, although hardly justified by 
his premises. Now, however, we have got fresh light in Mr. 
Bradshaw’s discoveries, and when viewed in conjunction with 
them, it is all but certain that this figure is intended to repre- 
sent one of the Hindu Triad, viz., Mahadeva or Siva (the 
Destroyer Time), which is sometimes portrayed with a halo 
round the head. 

With regard to Plate IV., fig. 2, being much struck with the 
resemblance whichthe marks on the head-dress bore to the alpha- 
bets of Sumatra, I have tried to decipher them, and I believe the 
result is successful. By comparing the characters on the painting 
with the specimens of Sumatran writing, given in V. D. Tuuk’s 
“Les Manuscrits Lampongs,” [ made out the first four letters to 
spell D AI B AI; then I found from Marsden’s “ History of Su- 
matra ”* that the Battas of Sumatra applied the name Daibattah 
to one of their deities, and that the Cingalese have a cognate. 
name dewiju ; the Telingas of India employ the word daiwunda, 
the Baijus of Borneo, dewattah, etc.—all to designate a divine 
being. I ultimately succeeded in deciphering the whole 
inscription to read DAIBAITAH. The following considerations 
leave, I think, no room for doubt as to the correctness of my 


1 “ Aborigines of Victoria,” vol. i, p. 289. 

? “ Remarks on the Probable Origin and Antiquity of the Aboriginal Natives 
of New South Wales.” 
> “ History of Sumatra,” p. 290. 
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interpretation ; the authenticated letters are from V. D. Tuuk’s 
“Les Manuscrits Lampongs.” Assuming that Grey copied the 


painting with perfect accuracy, and that it was in perfect 
preservation, the characters are :— 


My interpretation is D AIT B AI TAH 


/ < are wnquestion- 


ably corresponding forms in “ Les Manuscrits Lampongs.” 


Forms of da are |) C (and C, (like above) on 
pp. 56 and 101). , 


Forms of ta are ~>7 ~ -<= (C is given by other writers, 
therefore UL is the persistent part of fa). 
ys is the common for ba, see alphabets pp. 139-142. 


\/ is given as ai in alphabets of Part V. of MS. A. 


In alphabet drawn from Part I. of MS. A (p. 139) there are 
two forms for “h,” of which \,, placed on the right of another 


consonant represents final “h,” and like the vowels with which 
it seems to be classed is smaller than the consonants. The 
character as written will be seen in Part I. of MS A, and in 
some cases the lines are almost touching at the angle. 

A considerable amount of information is available about this 
mythical person. The Battaks (or Battas) of Sumatra “believe 
in the existence of one supreme being, whom they name Debati 
Hasi Asi. Since completing the work of creation they suppose 
him to have remained perfectly quiescent, having wholly com- 
mitted the government to his three sons, who do not govern in 
person, but by Vakeels or proxies.” The proxies also get the 
title of Debata with a modifying word, so that it is the generic 
name for deity. It seems to me that the myth of Daibaitah 
and his three sons, is an accommodation of the Hindu supreme 
divine essence Narayana with the triad, derived from him or 
sometimes represented as his modes Vishnu, Brahma, and Siva. 
The root of Daibaitah and its variants is evidently the Sanskrit 
Deva (Cf. Daiva, fate), and may be compared with divus and 
divinity. 

Mr. Bradshaw saw fifty or sixty pictures or scenes. In a 
paper read- before the Royal Geographical Society of Australia, 
10th September, 1891, when referring to the cave paintings, he 
says, “These sketches seemed to be of great age, but over the 


? Coleman’s “Mythology of the Hindus,” p. 364 et seg. 
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surface of some of them were drawn in fresher colours smaller 
and more recent scenes and rude forms of animals.” “In one 
or two places we saw alphabetical characters somewhat similar 
to those seen by Sir George Grey.” 

Of Bradshaw’s disdoveries, Group I. (Plate V., fig. 1) comprises 
five human figures coloured brown,a snake and kangaroo coloured 
red, and legend in characters manifestly of the same type of alpha- 
bet as those in Grey’s painting. There are are also in red two 
personal ornaments detached: one of these consists of four 
concentric circles somewhat compressed horizontally, with 
three discs of like shape, one in the centre and one at each side 
of the outermost ring; the other is a band in the shape of 
half an ellipse, each end terminating in a round disc. There 
are four spikes projecting from the upper part of this figure, 
and five others from the rounded end. This is no doubt a 
sketch of an elaborate and massive earring, as will be shown 
further on. 

The human figures have long caps on the head.’ Three of 
them have yellow collars evidently representing gold. One has 
a girdle with tassels at each side, and armlets at the elbows, 
from which there are tassels depending. The limbs are poorly 
executed, both as regards shape and proportion. Total length 
of scene, from right to left, 12 to 15 feet ; greatest height, 6 to 9 
feet. 

Group IT. (Plate V., fig. 2) represents two female figures done 
in brown. The one is in erect posture, the head turned to one side 
so as to show the face in profile. The full front of the body is 
shown, the arms being extended sideways. From the knees down- 
wards has not been sketched. There are armlets at the elbows, 
and tassel-like ornaments hanging down from the head. The 
other figure is in an attitude of swimming or perhaps supplica- 
tion. The side of the body is seen, the hands being extended 
in front. The figure terminates a little below “the waist. 
Both figures have on long, heavy-looking caps. A crocodile- 
coloured red stretches across the picture behind the human 
figures, its length is about 10 feet, the tail and feet are wanting. 
The erect female figure is about 5 feet in height. 

Group III. (Plate VI, fig. 1) contains a ” bright red figure 
rudely representing the upper part of a human form. The head 
is surmounted by nine detached: yellow rays. It has three arms 
or flippers, two red ones where arms would naturally be placed, 
and extending almost at right angles from the trunk ; the third 
arm is brown, it reaches upwards and outwards from the left side, 


* What appear to be caps may really be in some of the instances the style of 
coiffure like that of the natives of Timor Laut, who dress the hair to hang oa dowp 
in a cataract. Cf. Forbes’ “ Eastern Archipelago,” p. 308. 
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and at its extremity is a skull coloured brown, with eye sockets 
and mouth left blank. The body is enlarged and rounded at the 
lower extremity which rests on the back of a large serpent, the 
head of which rises and projects outwards on the left side of 
the main figure just under the death’s head. The serpent’s 
mouth is open, its eyes left blank, the head and neck are 
coloured yellow, the rest of the body a dark red, the colours 
meeting in a zigzag line with acute deep angles. In front of the 
rather amorphous red figure is a human figure without arms. This 
is of a brown colour, it stands bolt upright and on tiptoe, the 
feet reach a little lower than the body of the serpent, the head 
is within the head of the red figure, the latter forming a foil. 
The brown figure wears a head-dress, has a girdle round the 
waist, and broad bands or rings on the legs at the knees; from 
both sides of the head, of the girdle, and of the leg bands 
tassel-like ornaments are suspended similar to those already 
described, giving the appearance of being made of knotted 
twine, generally with three fringes at the knots, sometimes only 
one or two ends or fringes. These articles are all which the 
figure wears. From the lower side of the solitary right arm, 
and from the throat of the serpent, there hang similar tassel 
ornaments of a dark brown colour. The greatest height of 
this painting is about 8 feet, the greatest width about 5 feet. 

Group IV. (Plate VI., fig. 2) has for background what is evi- 
dently a huge symbolical painting of a sun-god coloured red. 
It appears to be placed in a horizontal position, the bullet-shaped 
head is formed of three concentric circles with a small disc in 
the middle. From near the upper part of the head, detached red 
rays extend outwards. The head rests on a short neck, which 
rests on the middle of the convex side of a crescent-shaped 
device meant for arms. This consists of two endless bands, 
one within the other, bent to form a crescent. The concave 
side of this crescent rests on the sharply-rounded curve of the 
outer of three similar bands, one within the other, the six ends 
forming the termination of the trunk, and completing the 
symbolical figure. Drawn perpendicularly across the trunk, 
are portions of four human figures, one complete except feet 
and arms, another minus feet and having the arms extended 
upwards in an attitude of prayer, the two others minus arms, 
neck and feet. Each of the first two has three of the tassel- 
tipped cords or ribbons hanging outwards from the crown of 
the head. All are furnished with belts round the waist with a 
tassel at each side. 

It seems to me that the most important of these groups are 
Nos. I.and III. The characters on Plate V., fig. 1, are of the same 
type as the Lampong letters, and at once suggest Sumatra as 
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the native home of the artist. This supposition is confirmed 
by an inspection of the plates and explanatory letterpress at 
the end of the “Bataksch-Nederduitsch Woordenbock,” by 
H. N. Van Der Tuuk. In Plate VIL, fig. 1, is an ear-ring 
worn by women, the resemblance of which to the spiked orna- 
ment in the Australian picture is so close as to leave no room 
for doubt that they both are delineations of the same kind 
of personal ornament. And from Van Der Tuuk’s plate, we 
learn both that the ornament on the Australian picture was 
not completed and how it would have looked when finished. 
In Plate XXII of same work, there are illustrations giving us 
a clear idea of what the tassel ornaments in the Australian 
pictures are meant for. The figures in Plate VII. may be com- 
pared with the corresponding Australian ones. 

I have no explanation to offer of the human figures in 
Plate V., fig. 1. I would just draw attention to the fact that 
the arms of one, if not of two, of the figures are skeleton arms, 
a pretty sure indication that the picture is symbolical. The 
head-dress of the small figure beside the kangaroo is sur- 
mounted by what appears to be a head. 

In Plate VL, fig. 1, the large red figure with its accessories 
is manifestly of religious significance. It might mean anything 
or nothing but for the three most striking features, the skull, 
the serpent, and the rays. From time immemorial in mythology 
the serpent has been a token of divinity, ancient statues or 
paintings of deities were seldom without it. In Indian mytho- 
logical paintings Parvati (or Kali or Devi), the consort of Siva, 
is usually represented as wearing a necklace of skulls, or 
holding one or more skulls in one or other of her hands, or 
under both of these circumstances. One or more serpents 
are also usually associated with this goddess. As Parvati 
she has only two hands, under other aspects the hands are 
multiplied. 

In Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, Plate 27, Parvati has a serpent 
hanging from each ear, one round the neck, and another round 
the waist. In Plate 29, Maha Kali holds a head on the tips 
of the forefinger and thumb of each of the two upper hands, 
and in each of the two lower ones she suspends a head by the 
hair; she also has on a necklace of skulis. This is the most 
venerated goddess of the Hindus, as being most to be dreaded, 
and most requiring to be propitiated. 

Plate 29, gives an Avatara (or Scene) of Siva, seated on the 
folds of a serpent, the head of which surmounted the god’s 
head. This figure has four hands, in one of which she holds 
a head by the hair. Another mark of Siva, is a halo round the 
head. In Coleman’s “Mythology of the Hindus,” p. 91, 
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Parvati is represented under the form of Kali, the consort of 
Siva, in his destroying character of Time. In Plate 19 she is 
shown as a personification of Eternity trampling on che body of 
Siva;.her consort, Time, in one hand she is holding a human 
head. Hindu pictures in which the god is represented seated 
crosslegged with his consort on his lap, and his arms around 
her are frequently to be seen. 

These references. should, I think, be sufficient to identify 
Plate VI., fig. 1, as a combined representation of Siva and Kali. 

A conjunct view of these paintings leaves no doubt as to the 
nationality of their authors, and the significance of the best of 
them is tolerably clear. It is obvious that there has been an 
attempt to present pictorial fragments of Hindu Mythology 
in the confused form which has been developed by naturali- 
zation in Sumatra. The attributes of both Siva and Kali his 
consort are allegorically expressed-whatever the names may 
have been by which these deities were known to the artists. 
Daibaitah, with his three sons and their proxies may be a 
version of the Hindu triad which has been freshly elaborated 
perhaps unconsciously by the Sumatran mind. One is naturally 
curious to discover what the three rows of rings on the right 
of Daibaitah and the two marks on his left may symbolize. 
In these, also, there is an imitation of Hindu sacred allegorical 
art. 

In Moor’s “ Hindu Pantheon,” on Plate 40, there is a figure 
of Devi, at the side of which there are two perpendicular 
rows of oblong marks, some oval, some rectangular, five in each 
row. 

On the same -plate, Bhavani (or Devi) is represented with 
two perpendicular rows of oval marks, three in each row. On 
Plate 41, two different representations of Devi have, round the 
border, the one a string of imperfect circles, the other a string 
composed partly of circles partly of squares. A third picture 
of her on the same plate has a border of circles at the bottom, 
and near the head are a crescent on the right and a circle on 
the left, manifestly symbolizing the moon and the sun. Other 
plates of Devi have rows of rings at the bottom, with a 
crescent and a circle near the head. There is doubtless as 
close a relation between the circles on the Australian 
pictures, and those on the Indian ones, as between the names 
Daibaitah and Devi. They indicate attributes of the particular 
deity. 

Dr. Adam Clarke says that the o 0 0 among the Hindus is 
a mystic symbol of the deity signifying silence, which seems 
scarcely an adequate explanation. Perhaps the inference that 
the two marks standing apart near the left shoulder of Daibai- 
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tah may symbolize the sun and moon, is rather bold and 
unwarranted, but from comparison with the Hindu pictures one 
cannot help a surmise that this may be the case. 

The artists of these extensive works must have spent an 
immense amount of time and mental and physical energy in 
their execution, the first impulse being probably imparted by 
religious feeling. One cannot but believe that there were a 
number of sacred men among the immigrants from Sumatra, 
and that some at least of these caves upon the decoration of 
which skill and labour were so lavishly spent, were shrines 
where worship was offered. Just under the roof-tree in 
Sumatran temples (?) (Sopo), there is a carving of a human 
head called buwaja-buwaja, «e., the figure of a crocodile, 
because in earlier times and even still in primitive places 
instead of a man’s head the figure of a crocodile is placed in 
that position'—this is interesting as suggesting a sacred mean- 
ing attaching even to Plate V., fig. 2. 

‘Whatever influence these religious foreigners may have 
exerted in the neighbourhood of the Glenelg and Prince 

tegent Rivers it seems to have all but faded away. Mr. 
William F roggatt, of Sydney, N.S. Wales, visited the Glenelg 
River in 1887-8. The aborigines could give no satisfactory 
account of the paintings, but said they were pictures of the 
“ Nauries,” black evil spirits whom they were afraid of. This 
ignorance as to the origin of the pictures goes to show that 
they must have been done at least a hundred years ago. As 
regards the “ Nauries,’ Mr. Joseph Bradshaw informs me that 
“the only religious ceremony practised by the Yuons (in 
Kimberley, N. W. Australia) is an occasional corroboree in 
honour of Nari, of whom they cannot or will not give much 
information, but ascribe to him (or it) the creation of all things 
long ago.” The name Nauri may prove a means of obtaining 
further light upon the relation between the Sumatrans and the 
Australians of the north-west coast. 

The rite of circumcision was probably introduced to Aus- 
tralia by Sumatran natives, a view which is confirmed by local 
distribution of this practice. The making of hand-prints upon 
rocks in red mostly, but sometimes in black, which may be 
considered universal in Australia, is probably a practice derived 
from the same source, for Capt. Grey (now Sir George Grey) 
saw a hand and arm done in black, and Flinders’ party saw a 
hand painted presumably in red. In India the print of a hand 
is said to be emblematic of taking an oath. 

It is not too much to expect that careful investigation may 


1 Bataksch-Nederduitsch Woordenbock (H. N. Van Der Tuuk) Letterpress 
at end of book. Explanatory of Plate II. 
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demonstrate the religious beliefs and sacred or mysterious rites 
of the Australian aborigines to have been largely inspired and 
shaped by the settlement of people from the island of Sumatra 
deeply imbued with religious feeling. 


Description of Plates IV-VI. 


— 


Prate IV. 
Fig. 1.—Rock painting discovered by Sir G. Grey, executed on the sloping roof 
of a natural cave (p. 44). 
Fig. 2.— Ditto Ditto (p. 44). 
Prate V. 


Fig. 1.—Group of five human figures, a snake and kangaroo (p. 47), discovered 
by Mr. J. Bradshaw. 
Fig. 2.—Two female figures and a crocodile (p. 47). 


Prats VI. 
Fig. 1.—A figure roughly representing the upper part of a human form 
(p. 4 


p. 47). 
Fig. 2.—A huge symbolical painting of a sun-god (p. 48). 


Dr. Tytor exhibited a collection of the rude stone imple- 
ments of the Tasmanians, showing them to belong to the 
paleolithic or unground stage of the implement maker’s art, 
below that found among prehistoric tribes of the mammoth 
period in Europe, and being on the whole the lowest known in 
the world. Fragments, or rough flakes of chert or mudstone, 
never edged by grinding, but only by chipping on one surface 
with another stone, and grasped in the hand without any 
handle, served the simple purposes of notching trees for climb- 
ing, cutting up game, and scraping spears and clubs. The 
Tasmanians appear to have kept up this rudimentary art in 
their remote corner of the world until the present century, and 
their state of civilization thus becomes a guide by which to 
judge of that of the prehistoric Drift and Cave men, whose life 
in England and France depended on similar though better 
implements. 

The Tasmanians, though perhaps in arts the rudest of 
savages, were at most only a stage below other savages, and 
do not disclose any depths of brutality. The usual moral 
and social rules prevailed among them; their language was 
efficient and even copious; they had a well-marked religion, in 
which the spirits of ancestors were looked to for help in trouble ; 
and the echo was called the “talking shadow.” Such facts 
make it clear that neither antiquity nor savagery reaches to 
really primitive stages of human life, which belongs to a 
remoter past. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA. 


A few Notes on the Structure of YAauGaN. 


By T. 


Alphabetic Key. 


A a, a in haze. E e, e in men. Ee,eain each. Ti,?tin dl. 
Aq,ain flask. Aa, ainat. 0, ain all. O 0, o in oz. 
Wu, 00 in food. Wu, 00in foot. Oe, ot in oil. j, ¢ in isle. 
() 0, oe in hoe. Uu, win us. Ss, owin our. §s3, erin herd. 


[V.B.—This last vowel is written S 5, and is only used in foreign words in 
translations or otherwise introduced, and is sounded as ear in earth, Its printed 
form might be represented by $ as a capital and 5 as a small letter.] 


Att the consonants of English, save a and gq, are in use, and have a9 
their proper sounds only; thus, ec is hard like #, g as in ‘lag;’ 8 is be 
always sharp. Also, the combinations of letters used in English are aa 
not used in Yahgan, but for these we have separate letters ; thus, aa 
€ g is ch in ‘chap,’ & J is sh in ‘she,’ Tt is th in ‘thin’ and 5 4 th es 
in ‘the, K k is the ch of the Germans, 14 the JJ of the Welsh, i 
tr is an aspirated and trilled r, N a is an aspirated (almost kn), 


WJ y is ng in ‘sing,’ 2 3 is ¢ in ‘ pleasure,’ or the 7 of French ; whilst 

Zzis the common z.° Three marks, written over the vowels only, 

(and their sounds always precede them) are: ‘= h,‘ = y,"= w. These 

| sometimes unite, as: “ = hw, and * = hy. Samples in English words: 

st, worth; 5z, years; i, ewe or you or yew; G, Hugh, or hew or hue; 

ti, who ; 4, hay; 4, way or weigh; a, yea; és, hair or hare ; és, ware or 

wear, és, where; uz, ooze; iz, yews or use; yz, whose ; dt, hot; df, 
wash ; 6c, watch; 6t, what. 

Consonants in Yahgan are frequently found doubled, and are 

always to be both sounded, the former with the vowel which precedes 

it, and the latter with that which follows, thus: Ucca,a lake, also 
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an expression of pain ; at-ta, to cut, to snip, to pare or peel ; issa, to 
grow, produce fruit or seed; wffa, up there, far up, further up; dr-ri, 
to wade; ér-ri, to splash (as a scudding shoal of fish); ul-la, a sore ; 
ulla, to land; illi, to bathe; umma? isn’t it so? ummji? didn’t [ 
say so? im-man, uncle, mother’s brother ; wnna, everywhere; inne- 
alan, in all the upper or inmost parts of any room, also the western 
parts; inni, my elder sister ; Sa innijalan, my elder sisters; uppuf, 
a sea egg; tuppi, to pay a formal visit; wm-muf, the common 
barberry. 

Sometimes three consonants are found together as tstéq, paint, 
paint-brush ; tstukgqmata, to give by mistake, either the wrong 
thing or to the wrong person ; tstufata, to blow hard in squalls ; 
cgjsinanalaguna, to offer to help ; ggumaca, materials for plaiting. 

On the other hand, words often consist of vowels only, and three 
or even four vowels are found together, as: Si, stone; sija! it isa 
stone! sid, a young one; sijamalim, the little ones, the brood; 4, 
mouth ; écja, a little mouth; jja, it is the mouth, or, it is its mouth; 
ija, jealous ; und’ycjja? has he gone up? ucjji, he has not gone 
up; und’ycjea, will he go up; und’ycjjelea? will he go up again ; 
fuena cunjima cja, call him quickly; Heleasa cunjima, call him 
again; yeacia! why, it’s aman! uqgunny! I wish it was a man, or 
a male! 


Tue ACCENT. 


Generally dissyllables are accented on the first syllable, as : Muca, 
long; patwk, wide; drur, a tree or log; ata, take; ji, call ;.gqmu, 
to bring or carry ; muni, stop stay, dna, to wind; dla, to unwind; 
muna, to carry (as sticks on the shoulder) ; gja to spear; ucu, to 
hurl or shoot ; éna, a fly; ena, winter; cesi, summer, &c. Some are 
accented on the last syllable, thus: Up-pwJ, the sea egg, the burr of a 
plant ; whilst upuf is wise; uzuf,a tree fungus. There are so many 
exceptions with respect to words of three or four syllables, that no 
rules can well be given, yet more frequently than not the accent is on 
the antepenult, as: Acupufata, to split through; Dagupataguna, 
to level out, spread out, to hold open or out ; qnan cugqrata, there 
is a canoe on the water; qnan cucisategeata, the canoe is pulled up 
on the beach ; cupunaca, snow ; belaca, rain; éqfu, to bark at, bring 
to bay, keep at bay (asadog). As in Yahgan we use the acute accent 
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to represent the vowel-mark h, we are driven to substitute something 
in its place, and hence we subscribe for it thus: aci, to strike ; jif, a 
narrow path ; afula, dog. 


Lerrers 


Are such pairs of letters as interchange. These are r and f; t, d, 
andr; pand f; cand k; g and k; as for example: Ura, to cry ; 
cuf-muta, she is crying; acupqru, to split; acupufata, to split up 
or through ; tagu, to give, becomes anny Gtak, I have given; tuk- 
lubata, to give several; unda tukgjata? is he going ? anny cutuk- 
gjata, he is giving; écu, to scrape; cunna ikgjata? who is scraping? 
ata, to take, take hold of, to take by hand, to bring or carry, 
becomes annu gur, he has taken ; éturcelqmus, after I have taken ; 
éturcelafin, after I had taken; uwrdy j, I have not taken; qpu, topull 
up by the roots, becomes anny caf, he has pulled up; ufélsena, pull 
up another; ufgqmata, to pull up the wrong one. 

Again, in the inflection of nouns and adjectives these same rules 
are observed, thus : ‘If, narrow ; épqci, the narrow one; suk, painful; 
sucqci, one in pain; dirur, a log; truta ja sa iftqgua, you make me 
one from the tree; uf, the fire-place, qpun, at or in the fire-place ; 
apupj, to, or into, the fire or fire-place ; qpundslum, from the fire or 
fire-place ; ucur, house ; ucqo, in the house, at home; ucqtupj, to the 
house; cunjin 4 ¥ ucqt-ya, he is my kinsman or house man ; cundjan 
mucurcepjamalim, they are kinswomen to each other; fan mucurd- 
malim, we are kinsmen to each other. 


ARTICLE 


Properly is wanting, but its place is supplied in the following way :— 
Wa, man, cepa, woman; uqcin, the man, cepqcin, the woman. Wa cucata, 
a man is coming; uqcin cucqta, the man is coming. Lumbi, black, 
laf, red; lumbia ja sa-tagua, give me @ black one; lumbiqei {a 
sa-tqgua, give me the black one. Similarly, lufa and lufqei. Similarly, 
uqpj, two men; uqpicin or uqcipj, the two men. Similarly, uqcindjan 
cucqta, the men are coming; and yandjan cucqta, men are coming 
(plural). Similarly, cepqpj, and cepqcipj or cepqpicin (dual). Thus, 
in the plural, cepandjan, indefinite, and cepqcindjan, definite : 
ujamalim, the men (plural); cepjamalim, the women ; cjialjamalim, 
the children, 
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Novns 


Are of all kinds, monosyllabic, dissyllabic, and polysyllabic ; they 
end either with vowel or consonant; they are original, or derived 
from verbs and adjectives. A few samples :— 

Wf, a fishbait ; uf, the hearth; uf, bone necklace, also semen ; 
if, the hand, or finger; dscul, the fist; ufeugin, thumb, also the 
larger claw of crabs ; uppuf, currant-bush; uppuJ, sea-eggs ; apuf, 
spittle ; guJ, the smaller end or point; fun, the larger end or butt 
end, the root end of a tree: wfta, hair, such as grows on man’s 
head, on the horse’s tail and neck ; acela, short hair, such as grows 
on the human body generally, also on the skins of animals ; qfun, 
beard, whiskers, moustache; tell’ acela, eye-lashes; Jip’ acela, 
eye-brows ; Glafun, the hair of mussels, by which they attach them- 
selves to stones, also other hair of the human body not enumerated 
above; joan, wing-feathers ; uwftucu, feathers; dubim, down of 
birds ; si, a stone; juf, a stone; lsi, a block of stone; lqfa, rocks, 
specially such as are flat and have hollows under them; lqguri> 
rocks, bold rocks, large masses of rock; dGracur, precipice, cliff; 
jif, a ridge, from if, narrow; patacun, an old spread canoe, from 
patuk, broad, wide ; ajuk, gravel, shingle ; 4fqguwn, a shingle beach} 
Iqpik, sea mud; suscuna, land mud ; wffealan, the upper creeks of 
a bay or river, from wfja, high or far up a bay ; tata, a handle, from 
ata, to take by hand; téaca, an axe, from éaca, to hew down a 
tree; téa, a bed, from éa, to lie down; cggqmu, plate or dish, from 
gamu, to carry as meat on a dish ; ggja, anything used for striking 
with the point, as a spear, dart, harpoon, &c.; tumena, the place of 
descent, from mena, to descend; tucja, the place of ascent, from 
ucja; ggjama, a spade or any digger, from gjama, to dig; atama, 
food, from atama, to eat ; tatama, things used in eating, also place 
or time of eating; tqtuélla, remnants of a meal, from tqtuella, to 
leave off eating. Similarly, tjélla, remnants of diink, from tjéla, 
to leave off drinking, from ula, to drink; tstumeélla, things left 
after part have been removed, from tuyumena, to take away, and 
tstumeélla, to leave off taking, and leave part unremoved ; tagupuéla, 
what is left unkilled, from acupuna, to kill, and tqagupuélla, to leave 
off killing. And so I might go on for many pages. 


ADJECTIVES, 


Like substantives, are of all descriptions, but are not very numerous. 
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They generally precede the noun, and many serve also as adverbs. 
They are all made into nouns after this manner :—Muca, long, tall, 
high; mucqei, the long one. . Mqtu, sharp of edge; matuqpj, the 
two sharp ones. Mura, sharp of point; murqcindjan, the pointed 
ones. Arumba, naked; qrumbqcindjananima dGtudupea, I will 
clothe those who are naked; Grumbqnafindjan, those who were 
naked. Adjectives are readily made into verbs ; thus :—~ Asi, steep ; 
éqsina, to make steep. Abjla, strong; muabjlana, to exert oneself 
to do anything with vigour; muyabjlan’-atega, to row with force , 
mqabjlanaci, to strike with force. LuJ, red; lwfana, to be red; 
lusunata, to get red; lufunureqtaca, to grow redder ; tulufana, to 
paint or make red; ylusumuni, to let a thing remain red, not to 
alter its colour, or destroy or remove it ; lufyumutu, to be red. Said of 
a person seated, or of any object somewhat prominent; as, cuna sian 
lufumutu ? who is that seated there ? Said of one who is of a reddish 
tinge; lwfymuni, to be red. Said of a standing person or of any very 
prominent object ; lufanea, to be red, said of any prostrate person or 
thing; also, culufaneatacun, a red line or band ; cu'wJuygqratacun, 
a red line, streak, or band, on the water. 

Degrees of comparison are as follows :—LufJ, red; Gfa luf, redder; 
luf ess, somewhat red, or redder; {m luf, very red ; jm luf qpan, 
very or exceedingly red ; maneana luf, reddest, or very red. 

Use of adjectives: —Tellq-laf, having a red face, or red face; tellq 
lufa, one who has a red face ; tellq lufqci, the red-faced one; laf ya, 
a red man; luf uqpj, two red men; Jaf ujamalim, the red men (pl.) ; 
ua lufa, the red man ; ya lufqcipj, the two red men ; aa lufqcindjan, 
the red men. ‘Eca, little ; maecqpj, two little fellows or things which 
are together; maecjamalim, little fellows, said of a group of such, 
with none among them who are not such; écjamalim, the little 
ones (= écqcindjan); écqpj, two little ones: écqcipj, the two little 
ones ; écunata, to grow or get small, to shrivel, diminish, or lessen ; 
écunureqtaca, to grow less and less; égacunata, to make small, 
diminish ; éacunureqtaca, to make less and less; maacqna, to make 
oneself small, or say one is small ; téacqna, to break up, destroy. 


Pronouns 
Are numerous, have three numbers, have all the forms of, and are 
declined like nouns, or rather nouns like them. They are as follows:— 
‘i, I; ja, me, to me, for me; {acja, to me, for me, me; {acjipj, 
with respect to me, for me. Dual, ipj; ipicja, obj. case. PI., fan; 
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obj. case, fananima, or fananicja. Poss. of above :—Sing.: $a, my ; 
Sqcin, mine; ipicina and ipicinqcin, our, ours. Pl.: {ananina or 
{ananinqcin, our, ours. 

2nd pers.: sing. sa; dual, sapj; pl. san ; obj. case, scja; dual 
sapicja; pl. sananima, or sananicjipj: poss. sine, sinqcin ; dual, 
sapicina, sapicinqcin ; pl. sananina, sananinqcin. 

8rd. pers.: sing., masc., fem., and neuter, cunjin; dual, cunda; 
pl., cudjan ; obj. cases, sing., cunjima, cunjimicja, and cunjimicjipj ; 
dual, cundacja and cundacjipj; pl., cundjananima, cundjananicja, 
and cundjananicjipj ; poss., cunjimina, cunjiminqcin ; dual, cundacina, 
cundacinqcin ; pl., cundjananina, cundjananinqcin. 

Note.—Apan added to these obj. and poss. cases makes them very 
emphatic and restrictive, and may be translated ‘only,’ or ‘very,’ 
according to the sense, as : Sa (pan, my very own. 

Other personal pronouns:—Angin, he or she there = that one 
there; from angin (adv.), there, in that place; obj., angincicja; 
poss., ancingi, or angin geqein, or angincia. Sian, he, she, it ; from 
sian, there: this word is used for objects or persons less distant 
than angin: obj., stiianci, stiiancicja, stancicjipj ; poss., sianci, 
siiancia, siiangiqcin; dual, ancindai sijanda; obj., -daicja; pl., 
ancindjan, stiandjan ; obj., prefix the primes angin sian to these 
two parts, -djananima or -djananicja. 

The Yahgans, in the use of pronouns, always indicate the position 
of the person spoken of, and have such special class of pronouns in 
all forms complete as the foregoing. These pronouns are derived 
from adverbs of place, and from prepositions, and other pronouns. 
Thus: Wjfa, he, she, or it; referring to an object at the upper end 
of a wigwam, opposite the door, or a person up at the head of a 
creek or valley. Inga, he, she, or it; a person or object on either 
side of the wigwam, and within it. Wra, he, she, or it; in the wig- 
wam, at the door end. &la, he, she, or it; outside of the house. 

Also, these are of three classes, having reference either to position 
with respect to the person speaking, when they begin with sa, lst 
poss. personal pronoun ; or to the person addressed, when they begin 
with s or si, from sa, ‘ you ;’ or to the person spoken of, when they 
begin with cunji, or cigi, from the 3rd personal pronoun cunjin (or 
cicin, ‘his’ or ‘hers’). 

The other part of these pronouns are made up cf the prepositions 
Cagu or cqpu, on the upper or higher side of ; cilly, on the lower side 
or end of; mqtu, on the north side of ; cutqtu, on the south side of; 
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cu, on the west side of; musi, on the east side of. All these 
pronouns are perfect, having the three numbers, obj. and a 
cases, just like other pronouns. 

I will here give a few examples. In translating into English we 
should simply render these place-descriptive pronouns by ‘he, she, 
they ; him, her,’ &c. ‘Samugi, he, &c., eastward of me; simusi, he, 
&e., east of you; cunji mugj, he east of that place or person, and 
near it or him, but always beyond; 'Sacqgu, he above or higher up 
than me; scqgu, he above or higher up than you; cicicqagy or cun- 
jicagu, he above or higher up than him, like cigimuci. 

The inflexions are regular ; thus, Samuci, he ; Samuci‘ncicja, him, 
her; samucingia or -giqcin, his, hers; Samucindai (dual), they 5 
Samucindaicja, them; Samugindacina -qein, their. Pl... gamu- 
cindjan, -djananicja, -ima, them; -djananinqcin, theirs. Similarly, 
Sacqgu, Sacqgungi -cicja, obj. Sqgungi, -cia, -ciqcin, his; scqgu, 
scqagunci -cicja, cia, giqcin, &e. The above are also demonstratives, 
having reference to the position indicated by the preposition, and 
mean ‘ that, there.’ 


Demonstratives. 


‘San, this, here; sian, that, there; angin, that, there; cunjin, 
that, there ; uffa, that, there: see what 1s said of this word above, 
and of these following: inga, that, there; ura, that, there; ela, 
that, there; inna, that, there (has reference to higher position on 
the beach or the land) ; eta, that, there (refers to place lower on the 
land or shore). These are also inflected like other pronouns for 
number and case. Thus, ‘San, this; dual, Sandai; pl., Sandjan ; 
obj. Sanci, -cicja ; dual, Sandaicja ; pl. Sandjananima, Sandjananicja. 
The poss. is regular: angi, stangi, sangia, -giqcin, -daicina, &c. &. 


Reflectives 
Are as follow:—Maam, ‘ self,’ with reflective form of verb; thus, 
ufagu, to cut; mafaqgu. to cut oneself; Gmafqguda maam, I cut 
myself; dmasqaguda vf, I cut my finger; cufqguda {a uf, he cut my 
finger ; cumafqguda uf, he cut his own finger; cufqguda cigicja tf, 
he cut his (not his own) finger; cumafqagudy maam, he cut himself, 

Tupan, used with the pronouns, somewhat altered, makes them 
reflective; and this form in the pl. makes it more emphatic; and 
Gpan added still more emphasizes it; and {m prefixed to this still 
more again. Thus: étupan, I myself, or by myself, or I only; obj, 
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jatupan; poss., Satupan, mine. More emphatic form of above: 
étupeala (no obj. or poss.); étupeala-qpan, I by myself alone, or I 
of my very own mind, without the least incitement from anyone ; 
and jm étupeala gpan (no poss. or obj. case), means my very own 
self; Sa jpan, my very own. Similarly with the other two persons; 
thus, sa-tupan, scja-tupan, sinq-tupan, and the other more emphatic 
forms; also, cunji-tupan, cunjima-tupan, ccnjimina-tupan, cunji- 
minq-qpan, and {m cunjiming qpan, his or her very own, and no one 
elses. 

Also: Cicicja, him, her (obj.): (this form has no subjective; it is 
reflective ; cigina, his own; ciginqcin, his own; cicinqtupan, ciginq- 
dpan, his or her very own. Similarly, in the dual subj., cepj, they 
themselves ; obj. case, cepicja; poss., cepicina -qcin, q-qpan, their 
very own; pl., ciion, they themselves, by or of themselves; obj., 
ciionima- -icja; poss. cionina ; cjocinqcin, their very own; cyuoningpan, 
their very very own. 


Reciprocal Pronouns. 


There are no reciprocal pronouns, but their place is supplied by 
special inflection of the verb. Thus: mucusi, to wash oneself; 
tumucusi, to use in washing oneself; étumucasifin, that with 
which I washed myself; étatumafin, that which I ate; satu- 
mucusifin, that with which you washed yourself; tstucusifin fa, 
that with which he washed me. Also, etucusifin, he whom I 
washed; satucusifin, he whom you washed ; tucusifin, he whom he 
washed; mucusifin, he who washed himself; ci étumucusiia? with 
what shall I wash myself? ci étucusiia cunjima? with what shall I 
wash him ? cutucusigjatacun, he who is washing; cumucusigjatacun, 
he who is washing himself; cjtacun, he who is walking; cutuf- 
jtacun, they who are walking; jdugafin, he who was walking; 
qnan cugqratacun scja dtstqaguan, the canoe which is afloat I will 


give you. 


Further Remarks on the Pronouns. 


Besides the forms and inflections given above, there is the 
following singular class. Pronouns may be subjectively singular, 
dual, or plural, while objectively they are of a different number. 
The verb in this case indicates the objective by the number of the 
pronoun. Thus: dtqguda sapicja njf, I gave you each a knife ; 
Gtagupicinda sapicja njf, I gave you each two knives; 4qtuda sapicja 
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njf, I gave knives more than two to each of you. ‘Sqpj san, these 
two are mine; Sqtupan fan, these (pl.) are mine; sapicinqpj san, 
These two are yours (sing); sinqtupan San, these (pl.) are yours 
(sing.); cicingjotacun sina, that which is in the basket is yours ; 
amagua cutjikgjatacwn ga, the sweet things in the basket are. 
mine. 


Interrogative Pronouns 


Are: Cunna? who; dual, cunnai? or cunnau? (cunnjan? pl.) ; obj., 
cunima? or cunicja? poss., canena? or canenqcin? or ejnna? or 
ejnnqcin? dual obj., cunnaicja? poss., cunnacina? pl. obj., 
cunnjananima? cunnjananicjipj? or cunnjananicja? pl. poss., 
cunnjananina ? or cunnjananinqcin ? 

Cunji? which, or what ? dual, cunjiqpj? pl., cunjidjan. Note.— 
Closely connected with the above cunji is a small class of words, 
where between question and answer the same difference is observed 
in each couplet. Here they are: Cunji? which? cunji, that, such 
an one; cutupj? whither? cutupj, thither; cullum? whence? 
cullum, thence ; cundqm? how? cundqm, so. Here are a few 
allied words: Ci? where? in what place? also, to what place? 
cumudua? what is it? what do you want? what’s up? what can 
it be? cumudyupj? for what? for what reason? cetamaguta, for 
no particular reason; ulqf, for nothing, with no object, freely ; 
ulaf culqf, for no special reason; ulqf culqf ulqpun, same as ulaf, 
only stronger; apa? what? how? what of? what about? apa 
cunjin? how is he? what of him? apa sa? how are you? what of 
yourself? apuma cunjin? come now! tell me, how is he? ap’ji! 
I don’t know! I don’t think I will, or I don’t think you will, or 1 
don’t think he will, or I don’t know! I don’t think I can, you 
can, he can, or I did, you did, he did; apala! ah! what of it, 1 
wonder! I don’t think I, you, or he will, or did; apacun! well! 
and what of that? or well! and what have you to say? or well! and 
what did you do? apa? may? thus, apa Oj cqtacu ? may I go? 


VERBS, 


In Yahgan, as in all American languages, are relatively more im- 
portant than they are in European languages. In Yahgan the verbs 
naturally class themselves into four sets: Ist, those which end in 
u; 2nd, those in a; 3rd, those in i or @; and lastly, those in ji. 
The two first comprise nineteen-twentieths of all the verbs, 
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Among the ten thousands of verbs only two are in their roots 
monosyllabic,* though some few are only of two vowels, as, for 
instance, da, to bite; ja, to sew a bark bucket or cup, or (2nd) 
to fasten the many-notched spear in its shaft by binding it in ; 4a, 
to repair a canoe by re-sewing the seams. Very many are of three 
letters and dissyllabic, others trisyllabic, others polysyllabic. They 
are very fully inflected, and are very susceptible of composition with 
each other. Many of the verbs are so changed as to be scarcely 
recognised in these compositions, as perhaps has been already ob- 
served ; for instance, tjéla, to leave off drinking. In this word 
the j is the verb, derived from ula, to drink. Ufela, to draw out 
more, as carrots from the ground. Here the uf is the verb, coming 
from qpu, to pull up by the roots. Ata, to take, becomes gur, he 
takes; ura, to cry, becomes cwf, he cries; qceu, to rake out (say 
mussels) from the fire; cqk, he rakes out; ula, to drink; cul, he 
drinks ; qtwl, I drink; sul, you drink; yejelea sa cunjima, let 
him lie down a little longer. Here ¢ is the only sound which repre- 
sents the principal verb ga, to lie down. Yet to a person knowing 
the euphony and interchange of sounds of Yahgan the verbs are 
very traceable. Thus wf would be recognized at once to spring from 
tra, to cry ; ur from ata; uf from qpu; uk from qcu; uesena from 
uea; and so on. 

In the first class of verbs, in y, the future is formed in ua; thus, 
tagu, to give, dtagua, I will give ; glu, to eat eggs ; 4qlua, I will eat. 

The 2nd class, in a, form their futures in ea; thus: éa to lie down ; 
dteea, I will lie down; ura, to ery; dturea, I will ery. 

The 3rd class, in i, form their futures in ia; thus: cugi, to go; 
dcugiia, I will go; mugi, to put on one’s head a band, cap, or any 
headdress; (2. Toenter, go, or come into a room) ; Gmugia, I will go 
or come in, &c.; ust, to pluck; dtusia, I will pluck. 

The 4th, in ji, make their futures in jia; as, Gtéjia, I will feed ; 
from téji, to feed ; dlupjiia, I shall fall, from lupji. 


Inflections of tagu, ‘ to give.’ 


I. Present. 
Ist pers. sing., dtak dual, ipa tak pl., fan tak. 
2nd ,, » satak » sapa tak san tak 
3rd ,, » cutak » cutqgup] » cutqgusin 


.* These monosyllabic verbs are : CQ, to go for fuel ; GCQ, to be at work making 
a canoe; 4004, I will go for fuel; cugcamuta, he is at work making a canoe. 
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Obs. 1. The first one or two syllables will be seen at once to be the 
pronouns shortened, or slightly changed. In the third pers., the 
pronominal prefix cu is from the 3rd pers. pronoun cunjin. The 
verb indicates the number, pj being dual from cumbjbi, two, and 
the ‘ sin’ is the sign of the plural, derivation unknown. 

Obs. 2. In interrogative forms, the 1st pronominal prefix is é I; the 
rest are the same as above, only in the 3rd pers. in each number the 
cu (pronominal prefix) is never used.* These two rules hold good in 
all subjective tenses; as étqgasa, should I give; tqgasa, should he 
give, not cutqgasa. 

Obs. 3. Annu preceding the above tense, all the inflections being 
unaltered, is the perfect tense; thus, Anny dtak, I have (just) given. 

Obs. 4. Annu preceding the form underneath, means the same as 
above, without reference to time; thus, Anny dtqguda, I have given, 
also, I did give. 


II. Past tense. 


Ist pers. sing., dtqguda dual, ipa-taguda pl., jan taguda, I, 
you, or he gave 

2nd ,, 4, sa-tqaguda ,,sapa-taguda __ ,, san taguda 

8rd cutqguda » cutqgupicinda » cutqgusinda 


IIL, 1st Future (will or shall give). 


Ist pers. sing., Gtagua dual, ipa-tagua pl., jan tagua 
2nd, sa-tagua sapa tagua » san tagua 


3rd, ,, cutagua  cutagupicinea » cutqgusinea 
Obs.—The above means the ‘future,’ close at hand. If time 
further distant is intended, then na is affixed to the above form right 
through. 
IV. 2nd Future (am about to give). 
Ist pers. sing., Gtqguanda dual, ipa-taguanda pl., fan taguanda 
2nd , sa-taguanda ,, sapa-taguanda ,, san taguanda 


3rd , ,, cutqguanda ,, cutqgupicineanda ,, cutqgusine- 
anda 


Obs. 1. Annu, preceding the above forms, makes them very 
emphatic. 


* In verbs beginning with vowels the pronominal prefixes are shortened thus : 
dtatea, satea, cated, I, thou, he will take ; {p-sap-atea, catapicinea, 
we, you, they will take; {an-san-atea, catusinea plural, we, &., &. 
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Obs. 2. Unda, preceding the above forms, makes them interroga- 
tive. The only irregularity is in the first pers. sing., and the 3rd 
pers., of the 3 nos. 1st sing., jnd’ étqgua, shall I give; and, as 
before remarked, in the 3rd pers. the pronominal prefix is lost, thus: 
unda tqagua, will he give? unda tqgupicinea; unda tqgusinea. 
Obs. 1, above, refers equally to the emphatic and interrogative forms. 

Obs. 3. The past tense in ‘da’ with unda preceding, after the 
same manner as in the future tenses, and in the past interrogative 
form next below, means much the same as the form below. 


V. Past interrogative (did ?). 


lst sing., jnd’ étqagara? und’ipa tqagara? pi. und’ jan tqgara 
2nd ,, unda sa tagara? undasapa tqgara? ,, unda san tqgara 
3rd _,, undatqgara? dual, unda tqagurqpj? ,, unda tagusinara? 


Obs. 1. ‘Ca’ affixed to this form, and other like past tenses, and 
‘aca’ to forms ending in da, in past tenses, whether interrogative 
or positive, make these tenses more past; in fact, without this affix, 
they are rather present past. 

Obs. 2. From this last form in ‘ ura’ a participle is formed, thus 
‘fa sa taguracun, that which you gave me. 


VI. Imperative Forms 


are numerous, but the following are the principal :— 

Tagsena, give, sing.; tagsenqpj, give ye (two); tagsenisina, 
give (pl.); tagua sa, sing.; sapatqgua, dual; tqgusina, pl., less 
strong than the above; sa tqguan, sing. ; sapatqguan, or tagusa- 
pjnna; dual, taguasanna. This last form is strong, and decidedly 
future ; as, you shall give. 

Obs. 1. The form for the third person ‘let him,’.&c., is but a 
regular inflection of regular verbs, which are all formed by simply 
prefixing the letter ‘u.’ Wtqgu, to let give; adtutqgua, I will let 
give; cutqguda, he let give; utqgsena, let him give; utqgupuuna, 
let them (two) give, or let him give two. 

VII. Subjunctive Forms 
are much used. The following are a few examples :— 
Present (when or if I give). 

1st. sing., étqgumus dual, ipa-tqagumus _ pi. {jan tagumus 

2nd ,, sa-tqgumus »  sapa-tagumus san tagumus 

3rd__,, tagumus » tagupicingmus ,, tagusinqmus 
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Present, No. 2 (should or tf I should give). 
Ist sing., étula tagasa dual, {pa-tula tagasa pl., jan tula tqagasa 
2nd ,, satulatqgasa ,, sapa - » san 

tula tagasa » tula tagupicinasa ,, tula tagusinasa 


Obs. 1. The addition of ‘ca’ to the verb, as ‘tqgasaca’ makes 
the present past; thus, ‘Etyla tqgasinda, if I had or should have given. 

Obs. 2. Another form, regular, as the above, and with much the 
same meaning, is, étula tagasjnda, present past, if I had given ; étula 
tagasindaaca, past, if I had given. Future form of above, ‘Etula 
taguan, satula taguan, tula taguan, if I, you, or he should or shall 
give; future form, stronger, étyla, sa-tyla, tula tqguana, if I, you, 
or he should or shall give. 

Obs.—In all these and other forms, where ‘é’ is the pronominal 
prefix for I, there is no pronominal prefix in the third person. 


Past Tense, Subjunctive. 

‘Etagafin (aca), ipa tagafin (aca), jan tqgafin (aca), when or 
which I, &c., gave; sa-tqgafin (aca), sapa tagafin (aca), san tagafin 
(aca), when or which you gave; tagafin (aca), tagupicifin (aca), 
tagusinafin (aca), when or which he, &c., gave. 

Obs.—The form in ‘aca,’ is more past than in ‘fin,’ and the 
former has also reference to a stated time, and the word ‘then’ may be 
used; as, ‘Etqgafinaca, then when I gave, or the time when I gave; 
or the thing which I gave; ‘Etqgafin, or étqgafinaca, also refer to 
the person to whom the thing is given. In this last sense, and also 
when referring to the thing given, the time of giving, or the place, 
is prefixed to the verbs in t, as, é-tstqgafin, the person to whom 
I gave, the thing which I gave, the place where I gave, the time 
when I gave. 

Other Forms. 


Apa satula tagu? what do you say to giving? apa uj tagu? 
may I give ? or what if I should give? what do you say to my 
giving? Similarly in the third person, apa cunjin tula tagu? dual 
apa tula tagupicin? Gtula tagua, I will give (conditional), I will 
not wait, or hesitate longer, &c.; étagua cun san! sa-tqguacun 
San! cutqguacun san, this is what I, you, or he gave! 4a tak, I will 
give, I have made up my mind to give; ap’ étula tagu or tagasa? 
or! what if I should, or shall give?! cutukgjatacun! see, he is 
giving! dtukgjatacun! see, I am giving! 
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Negative Forms. 


These require the pronoun in full after them, and have no pro- 
nominal prefixes; thus, Tuki j, I have not given; tukiqei j, I did 
not give; tqgunnac’ j, I don’t give; éla tqgaik, I will not give 
(now); éla tagaiina, I will not give (by-and-by) ; étqagunnacqnafin, 
when I did not give; étstagunnacqnajin, he to whom I did not 
give; étukinqmus, when I do not give; étula tukinasa, if I should 
not give; ula tagica, or ula tagicunna, don’t give (now) (by-and- 
by); cula taguda, don’t give. 


Interrogative Forms, 


Unda tqgara ? has he given ? or, did he give ? unda tqgupicinara ? 
dual; unda tqgusinara, pl. of same. These forms are made more 
past by adding ‘ca.’ When shall I give ? cwnji-dqra étqaguana ? 
when did he give ? cunji-dqra tqguda? when will he give? cunji- 
dqra taguana ?—Tucqgimunda scja étqaguana njf ? shall I give you 
the knife this evening? tucqgimunda scja étqguda njf? did I give 
you the knife yesterday ? 


N.B.—Here, and in other instances, the tense of the verb alters 
the application of the noun either to time past, present or future. 
Thus also : cu mealun atqgua, I will give another day ; 4cu mealun 
ataguda, I gave the other day ; acu Gmafunna dcillea, I will leave 
the day after to-morrow; acu a@mafunna dcilluda, I left the other 
day; 4mafunna agjamea, I will dig to-morrow; amafunna dgja- 
muda, I dug this morning; cunna tagara? who gave? cunnaitqgara, 
or taguda? (dual) who gave? cunnjan tqgara, or tqgusinara ? who 
gave? cunna tagupicinara scja njf? who (sing.) gave you two 
knives? cunna tufqpenuda san ? or, better, cunna gifqpenuda san? 
who used this sling ? bqvunda la tqgua cunjin ? will he not give, 
think you? tukinda cunjin? has he not given? unda tukgjata? 
is he giving? tukineali, lest he should give, (7.e.) in order that he 
may not give ; étukineali, lest I should give ; sa tukineali, lest you 
should give; atula tukinda ? has he not given yet ? 


MufJ, derived from mura, ‘to hear,’ is beautifully ingrafted into 
verbs, as follows:—Unda tqguqmuf? does he say he will give? 
cutaguqmuf, he says he will give, or I hear or heard that he will 
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give ; cutqgumujunda, he says or said that he gave, or I heard that 
he gave ; satagumufunda, 2nd pers. sing. of above; d4tqagumufunda, 
Ist pers. sing. of above; cutqgupicinqmufunda, they two, &.; cutq- 
gusinqmujunda, 3rd. pers. pl. of above. 


Participles. 


Besides the foregoing participles there are these following :— 

'Etukgjatacun, that which I give or am giving ; satukgjatacun, 
2nd pers. as above; cutukgjatacun, 3rd pers. as above; &. &c. 
Cutumukmutacun, she who is sewing, or sitting and sewing; 
Cucilinjtacqpj, they two who are walking with boots on their feet ; 
cumucimutacua cap, he who is sitting down with a cap on his head; 
{dugafin, he who was walking; cutangjadugafin, he who was speak- 
ing ; ccesiélafin, the summer last past; atuélun, after any meal ; 
atuinun, before any meal (lit. not having eaten), and after having 
eaten; thus, étatuélqmus, after I have eaten ; étqtuinqmus, before I 
have eaten ; cupurinyjatacun, the lines, bars, bands, parallel lines of 
any kind, lit. the lines, rows, bars, &c., which are extending; cumu- 
caneatacun, the line, row, band, &c., lit. that which extends in a 
continuous length; thus, culufuneatacun, the red line, row, bar, 
&e. ; cj@guniatacun, the white line, row, bar, &c. ; cucufciniatacun, 
the dark line, row, bar, &c.; culumbeniatacwn, the black line, row, 
bar, &c. 


Singular, Dual, and Plural Verbs 


are a speciality in Yahgan, and simplify its syntax. 

The dual verbs are an inflection of the singular, but the plural 
are to a very large extent totally different from their singular forms. 
In transitive verbs the singular verbs are only singular objectively, 
the dual verbs are only dual objectively, and the plural verbs are 
only plural objectively. They have in all cases the singular, dual, 
and plural numbers subjectively. But with intransitive verbs those 
which are singular, dual, or plural are of course so only objectively ; 
thus, deuciia, J will embark ; whilst, like all intransitive verbs, it 
has a dual and also a plural; yet more generally the strictly plural 
verb tumupi, ‘to embark,’ is used as its plural; thus, jan tyumupya 
tucqgim, we will embark to-night. 
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Singular, Dual, and Piural Verbs, 1st Transitive. 


Singular. 
tagu 


ata 
dagucja 
tumena 
tucuci 
icemu 
gumulata 
usata 
gulata 
uteca 


atupi 
tuurqgu 
ucuna 


ummunata 
magu 


éigata 


apuna 
€a 
muty 
muni 
cuna 


eqtaca 
cui 


icemea 


utecéa 


Dual. 
tagup] 


atap} 
dagucjap} 
tumenqpj 
tucugip} 
lcemup] 
gumulatqpj 
usatqp] 
gulatap} 
utecap} 


atupipj 
tutrqgupj 
ucunqp] 


ummunatqpj 
magupj 


éigatqpj 


apunqpj 
mutupj 
munipj 


cunqpj 


eqtacqap] 
cucip} 


icemeqpj 


utecéqpj 


Plural. 
atu 


tyumena 
tumenucja 
tumemena 
tumecugi 
tjigu 
gumqly 
ust, 

gulu 
isella 


dgupi 
tumetrqgu 
uqlu 


muna 


luffa 


éaca 


Intransitives. 
mqmja 
upjasqna 
magqtu 
palana 


utufu 
tumupi 


tjigta 


usellea 


to give one, two, three, 
or more things 

to take 

to take un 

to take down 

to take on board | 

to put in, to fill 

to take out, as from a bag 

to pluck out, pick . 

to pull or draw out 

to put down out of the 
hand 

to put on board 

to take ashore 

to let an object or objects 
stay in the water 

to take on one’s shoulder 

to bear, produce, give 
birth 

to hew, cut down a tree 
or trees. 


to die 

to lie down (to sleep) 

to sit, to be, be alive 

to stand, be, wait, con- 
tinue 

to be aboard, be on the 
water, be. 

to go afoot 

to go by vessel, ashore, or 
afloat 

to be in, as berries in a 
basket 

to be, as a thing or things 
left ; to be put down 


These principal verbs are very largely used in composition ; 
and according to the number of the verb ‘objectively, so would 


the pronouns ‘it,’ ‘them (two),’ ‘them,’ be understood. 


Thus: 


dticemuda, I put i¢ in; Gticemupicinda, I put them (two) in; 
(tjiguda, I put them in; icemyena, put i# in; icemsenqpj, put 
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them in (dual); tjigsena, put them (pl.) in; cumudua tumutu 
cunjin? what is that she has in her hand? cumudua tumutupj 
cunjin? what are those (two) things she has in her hand? 
cutumemyta, she has them in her hand; d4éigatea, I will cut it 
down; cunna éigatapicinara San? who cut down these (two) 
trees? j Géigatqpicinda, I cut them (two) down; { déacuda, I cut 
them (pl.) down. 


Composition oF Worps. 


To understand this subject one must know what sounds have 
mutual affinities; and the remarkable regularity with which such 
interchange is striking. They are as follows:—k into ¢ or g, 
x into t, J into r, f into p. The first are finals. Again, when a 
ends a word, and y (7.e.*) begins the next, these coalesce into j, and 
the two words thereby unite; thus, éca, small, and utfca, island, 
become écjafca, a small island. ‘&ca, small, and the affix a, ‘it is,’ 


become écja! it is small! Also @ means ‘mouth,’ and therefore - 


écja is also ‘little mouth.’ Again, when similarly a and w (or~) 
coalesce into 9, as ila, all, and aftqgu, do, become uleastqgu, to do 
all; tilealy, to eat all the crabs, from ila and qlu. The aspirate 
in Yahgan, though strong and well observed, is not recognized as a 
consonant ; 7.e. when it begins a word, the former word, if it ends 
with a, drops this a before the aspirated a of the following word, 
just as though there were no aspirate; thus, é’ qJa, a little voice ; 
éc’ Gfa, a light wind. A, however, is the only final thus dropped. 


Observe well the following consonants which interchange. 


Composition of the following Verbs. 


Muci, to go in; manqtsicari, to go out; mena, to go down; ucja, 
to go up; Gna, to go past; tuiirqgu, to go ashore; cugi, to go 
aboard, &c. ; qgulu, to fly, leap, jump, &c. ; qgumugi, to fly into, as 
a bird into a wood; to fall into, as a boy into a hole ; to sink into, as a 
cart in the mire ; qgu-manqtsicari, to spring or fly out; qgumena, 
to fly or spring down; qgul’ucja, to fly or spring up; aguqua, to 
ily or spring past, to jump over; qguurqgu, to leap, or fly ashore; 
agucusi, to spring aboard; qgundeca, to spring or jump or fly 
across, as a man across a river, from yteca, to put down ; qguneuna, 
to jump overboard, to alight on the water as a bird; qguinari, to 
fly down into or jump into the water, from inari, to swim; qgundaqtu, 
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to make a series of leaps or flights, from dqtu, to run; qguljnal, to 
fly through the air evenly, from {na, to walk; qagupucu, to fall or 
spring into the fire, from pucu, to burn ; qgundeca, to spring upon, 
as a lion on his victim; to leap down, as from a horse, wall, &c. ; 
agungamata, to fail to leap over ; qguélla, to leap or fly once more. 
After this manner thousands of verbs are compounded, which multiplies 
the words of such a pliant language indefinitely, some verbs refusing 
composition, where others take it. For instance, tagu, ‘to give,’ will 
not compound with any of the foregoing save the last two. Yet all 
these compositions must appear as so many words in a language, as 
many of them stand for totally different words in other languages. 
Thus énara, ‘to gnaw,’ makes énufella, to continue gnawing; genufella, 
to leave unconsumed by gnawing, as dogs the skeleton of an animal ; 
hence, cenuféla signifies a skeleton. Again, ésa, ‘to chew, becomes 
esa, the cheeks, or chewers, which they really are. Again, cissa, 
‘to pull,’ combined with tsa, hard, makes cissitsa, stiff, difficult to 
bend, inflexible ; cissufcili, slack, easily bent, pliant, soft. The verb 
cissa, ‘to pull or draw,’ like a host of other words, enters very 
largely into composition in the following manner :—Cisseta, to pull 
along, to draw on to some place; cissacja, to pull up; cissqmena, 
to pull down; cissqmanaqtsicari, to pull out; cissqmugi, to drag in; 
cissqteca, to drag a thing to another, so as to be on it; to drag 
across; cissearqgu, to drag ashore ; cisseanari, to pull into the 
water; cissqpucu, to pull into the fire; cisseana, to drag past; 
cissqcuci, to pull into a boat any living object; cissqtupi, to hoist on 
board ; cissyacqna, to pull down, as trees down a steep bank ; cissyala, 
to pull out, undo, as a piece of knitting ; cissjaJa, to pull over and 
cove (also cissqtjafa) ; cissuarqpu, to pull up, as a boat up a creek, 
by a line; cissuispaata, pull awry, or so as to be no longer straight ; 
cissumma and cissummata, fo rend, tear, to pull to pieces, as a 
garment; cissuqturi, to pull down, as, for instance, the higher yards 
and masts ; cissuunna, to draw, as a horse does a cart; and so on, 
ad libitum. 

Again, verbs are greatly increased in number in the manner in 
which they take to themselves great numbers of prefixes and affixes. 


Verb prefixes indicating going or coming in certain directions. 
The Yahgans have verbs (as cqtaca, go or come; cugi, to go or 


come by any conveyance, as on horseback, by canoe, or carriage) 
which have no regard to direction. When, however, the Yahgans 
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compound the verb go with others, as, for instance, ‘Go bring me the 
child;’ they then indicate the going and its direction, by prefixes 
according to the direction; and these prefixes are the prepositions of 
location, for the most part. Thus, cu, or ci before verbs in y means 
to go westward to do anything, as acujiia scja, I will come and 
call you. When the direction is east, the prefix is mut or muta or 
mutj, according to the initial of the verb; thus, amutj-iia means, 
1st, I will go and call, from ji, to call ; 2ndly, I will go and bite, from 
ua, to bite ;* muteastukiqmuf, he says he will not go to work, from 
iftagu, to work; and mutqtsugun’ ja, come and stay by me. When 
the direetion is north, the prefix is ma or mqt, from mqtu; and 
when it is south, the prefix is cut or cutq. Again, when the 
direction is upward, the prefix is cu or cqg; thus, cumuta, come up 
and sit, but cqgjin ja, come up and call me. When downward, 
the prefix is cup or cupa; when outward, mqn or mana; when 
inward, it is mut or muta, as amutqmutua, I will go in (home) 
aud sit down. These prefixes have other definite applications as 
well as the above. Thus, the prefixes ci, cu, or cag, which mean 
in composition only to go westward, also mean to get up, either 
when lying or sitting, to do anything. The prefixes mut, muta, also 
mean to get to do anything well from custom; in this case the verb 
to which it is prefixed takes the affix ta. Ma or mat, besides the 
meanings given above, also signifies, as a prefix, to go or come 
ashore, to remove from off the fire to its confines, as the hob ; thus 
maqtumut’ ja sespan, put the kettle for me on the hob, or from oft 
the fire to its confines. Further, they refer to direction to either side 
of the wigwam, even as the prefix cy refers to its door end, and cu, 
cj, or eqg to its upper end. Cut or cuta, as’ prefixes, further mean 
to go out, as on a bowsprit, or to the edge of a cliff or branch, to do 
anything ; also to go out from shore, whatever the direction. 

These prefixes form a most important part of the language; and 
as they are all used with every verb, simple or compound, they again 
multiply words without limit. 


Adverbial Verb Prefixes. 


These are, according to the initial letters of verbs, either t, ts, tu. 
T need not instance further than to remark on the form in tumn that, 


* Here the two verbs ji, to call, and 1d, to bite, in composition and inflec- 
tion become alike, as is often the case, as with QCu and tqgu, ucu and tucu, &&, 
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it is equivalent to asking, telling, or getting another, either actively 
or passively, to do something for one. Now in Yahgan there is of 
course a verb geqli or gqligu, to tell to order; but when the ordering 
is for oneself this verb cannot be used, but the prefix tyumy takes its 
place. Thus, dgeqli gjsinanea scja cunjima, I will tell him to help 
you, but 4tumugijsinanea cunjima, I will get or ask or tell him to 
help me; cutumugjsinaneamu scja, he said he will ask you to help 
him ; satumugjsinaneamuj {a, you are, he said, to have me to help 
you. 


Other Prefixes and Affixes 


Are almost inexhaustible, but I will only mention a few more. Agu 
as an affix means one’s own, or for oneself, and qgu, for, on behalf of, 
another; thus, tumukdgu, to sew for another ; tumacqgu, to sew 
for oneself. Xqnara means much the same as gu; thus, tumu- 
fanara-tumacea sa ja, you had better get me to sew it for you. 
Similarly to fqnara, mqnara is used, and means to do, without 
reference to others, independently of others. Acu, from aci, to strike, 
means, as a verb prefix, to do with a blow of the hand, or any weapon 
or tool; hence, acutasana, to trim a tree of its branches, to roughly 
shapen anything with an axe. Acupuna, to kill with a blow; acua- 
Jaata, to break off or in two with a blow, to chop off or in twain, to 
chop through. Similarly, dqgu means to do with the hand, as dqgu- 
tsqna, to hold firmly ; dqagutqsana, to clear with the hand ; dqggupuna, 
to put down a person in wrestling, to thus throw down; gj, (1) to 
do anything with a point, as by poking, sticking; (2) to do by the 
action of the sun or moon, &c. ; gjpuna, to kill by a thrust; gjata, 
to spear a crab or other object, and so get it; gjbqcqna, to dry as the 
sun. The prefix la, or 1 before vowels, means as well as others ; 2.e. 
besides them, too, also, in return, in reply to. 

The prefix ‘la,’ which always immediately follows the pronominal 
prefix, indicates doubt, and answers to our words, perhaps, think, 
may be, its likely ; Glalacqtacea, I think I will also go. Here the 
‘la’ is ‘think,’ the ‘la’ is ‘also.’ Wa or ulap, before vowels, signify 
dissuasion or negation. With a future negative it means not, and 
becomes “éla syula” in the Ist and 2nd pers. sing.; thus: élqp 
aciik, I will not strike; sulap aciuk, you shall not strike; ulap 
aciiik, he will not strike. Wla or ulqp, further signifies, to do without 
being told, of one’s own mind, on one’s own responsibility; thus, 
dtula tqagua, Pll nevertheless give, or I think I had better give; 
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élap atu gan! I had better take this! or, am I to take this? 
Tu prefixed to verbs, signifies to cause, induce, make, to accuse, say, 
infer; thus: ja sa tuacida cunjima, you caused me to hit him; 
tutqfanea sa san, put a head here (as in a picture); cumudy’ ja sa 
tufiinatuda ? why did you accuse me of being proud? tu-ula, to 
give to drink, also to drench, make drink ; tuatama, to give to eat; 
tusqgana, to inflict pain, to give pain, to hurt, from the intrans. verb 
‘sqgana,’ to pain. Mu, as a prefix, signifies, to make or cause 
oneself, as muamafqgu, to abstain from food, to make oneself 
hungry ; muturina, to cool oneself. Tu, prefixed to the above mu, 
signifies together, to cause another to do for oneself; as, Gtumutu- 
cusida seja, I asked you to wash me; 4tumuatuda, I let (him) catch 
me; cutymuateamufs seja, he says he will let you catch him. A, as 
a prefix, signifies may, might, could, would, ought; Sa acqtacea, 
you ought to go. It also means ‘still,’ as 4 amuta, I am still; cu 4mut’ 
san, he is still (sitting) here. ‘A,’ as a verb prefix, signifies, what 
has been, a former but not present state; thus: { dtqguda, I was 
going to give, or I would have given; sad-tqgafingit’ san, this is 
just like what you gave (me), meaning that the thing given, is no 
longer in possession ; sa ycjda étul wfeainy, you would have gone up, 
if I had not forbidden you ; here the ‘ over the u, is the representative of 
the prefix 4. The prefixes g or ci refer to the time, place or other 
circumstances of the action, and are to be variously rendered by then, 
there. 

Verbs beginning with m, cu, or gu, p, and °, require tu; verbs in 
c, g, unless followed by u, require g; those in s, J, c, 1, and , require 
ci or ce; those in t or d, require ts. A few examples :—Verbs be- 
ginning with vowels, simply take t; thus, tuca, from uca, to sew 
a canoe, to sew then or there; also to use for sewing; hence, any 
article or material used in this work; again, tstucusi, to wash at 
any time or place, to use for washing, from tucusi, to wash, trans. 
verb ; tumucusi, to wash oneself at any time or place, to use for this 
object ; hence, vessel or soap, flannel or water, used in this work; 
also, the place or time of the action, and so on with the rest. 

These prefixes are also used, and make a total difference in the verb; 
thus : atuélla, to eat more, to go on eating, to eat again, but tqtuélla, 
to leave uneaten, to leave off eating, hence, remnants of a meal ; again, 
with the affix gqmata, Tjikgqmata, to put things in place of other 
things ; but tstjikgqmata, to put in things with, ox on top of, or in 
addition to, what were there before; dufgqmata, to put on a g-rment 
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instead of another; tsdufgqmata, to put on a garment in addition to, 
or on top of another, and so on in numberless cases, 

Reflective and passive forms of verbs are formed by prefixing 
m, ma, ma, or my to the verb, according to its initial letter; thus: 
tucusi, trans., is mucusi, to wash oneself; and tumucusi, to be washed. 
Ufagu, to cut, becomes mafagu, to cut oneself; tumuafqgu, to be, or 
get cut; thus: dtufqgua scja ufta, I will cut your hair; Gmafqguda 
ujta, I cut my own hair ; Gtumuafqguda, I had my (hair) cut; Gma- 
faguda maam, cut myself. 

Verb affixes, are such as take the tense endings. These, like the 
verb prefixes, which take pronominal prefixes, are very numerous, and 
I can here only enumerate a few; they are of great consequence to 
the language, and are largely made up of verbs. Ist. Ata or ta, as an 
affix from ata, ‘to take one in the hand,’ has many uses and meanings. 
Affixed to such verbs as these following, it means, to take ; Dupa, to 
put on oneself any article, such as a cloak, coat, vest, shawl, shirt, 
&c.; dupata, to take away by wearing any such article ; cili, shoes 
or boots; cilina, to boot or shoe oneself; cilinata, to take away on 
one’s feet; muci, to wear on one’s head, or to put on a cap or 
wreath ; mucaata, to take away any such thing on one’s head; maqgu, 
to wear round one’s neck, as any necklace, or neck band; mugata, to 
| wear or take away round one’s neck; atega, to row, or paddle; tatu- 
| gata, to bring, fetch, or take away, a canoe or boat, by paddling it. 
| The above words also mean to fetch or bring, as well as to take away. 
| With other verbs, this affix conveys the idea of reaching to, arriving 
at; as, atugata, to come to by canoe, from atega; illaata, to dip one’s 
body when bathing, to be or get in a bath, either by sweating, or a 
soaking rain ; detata, to catch up to in running, also to catch as a 

runner; atugata also means to catch up to, as one canoe to 

another; detata from dqtu, to run. The use of the objectively 
singular verbs in ata saves the use of the neuter pronoun it, for 
which the termination ata serves ; thus; ysatsena, pluck it (a feather) 
out, from usii, to pluck; G4tumugatea, I will sew it, from tumaca, to 
sew, and gumugata, to plait it, from gumaca, to plait. Ata or ta 
also in many cases further conveys the idea of finishing off, as in the 
_ last two cases, and also in these following: Ustegata, to finish, from 
uftagu, to do; usata, to finish off a basket, from usu, to pull out; 
lupata, to finish off a canoe, from lqpu, to make a canoe; ufaata, to 
turn or drive back, from uffi, to drive; tullaata, to overtake, catch, from 
tulli, to drive; ufugata, to sever, to cut off one, from ufqgu, to cut. 
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I have before instanced the use of the affixes gqmata and élla, with 
and without the adverbial prefixes. Ella, when éca follows, signifies 
to do a little more, or a little longer; as, atuéllea sa éca, eat a little 
more; uléllea sa éca, drink a little more; iftukéllea sa éca, work a 
little longer; cutaéllea sa éca, say a few more words. Many 
instances have already been stated where a verb compounded with 
another as its affix serves as an adverb; as, for instance, atuk-qna, to 
paddle past ; dur-gna, to run past; mana-dur-gna, to run through, 
as through a tunnel; man-wk-@na (from ucu, to throw a spear, or 
shoot an arrow), to throw through, to shoot through; tupeamusi, to 
east into, asa dead dog into a hole: manijna, to walk about ; tullajna, 
to chase hither and thither; mugajna, to wander about from house to 
house, to go in and out; tecidqtu, to step from stone to stone, as 
when fording a stream. 


The affixes, mutu, muni, palana, magqtu, jna, cuna, ga, teca or 
deca, are very extensively used, and have various meanings, according 
to circumstances ; thus: cumukmuta-cwn uf sa tucun, she who is 
seated and has ush (bone necklace) round her neck, is my wife; 
aémuk-muyta sina, I am wearing your necklace; cunna mukmy”’ sa? 
who is wearing my (necklace)? cunna cutqmutu? who is sitting 
talking ? cutqmuni, to continue talking, to speak generally ; cutqnea, 
to speak when lying down, also to persist in speaking; wtftqgéeasa, 
continue to work, = iftukmunia sa. Cuna, as an affix, means to be 
afloat, or on the water, as Gtucutan-cunuwda sin’ qnan, I spoke when 
I was in your boat, or I spoke from your boat; cunna cutanjnuda ? 
who was that who spoke as he walked? tjik-teca, to put down in 
readiness for a person some things in a vessel, as a wife might berries 
in a cup for her husband; tumukteca, to sew on as a patch, to sew 
and put down or away, as one does a garment one has finished. 
Ecamandeca, to write upon ; moanariteca, to swim ashore; qgundeca, 
to jump across; atukteca, to ground as a boat when rowed to shore ; 
also to come or be come ashore. 


Joining of verb to verb is a great peculiarity of Yahgan, by which 
the structure of sentences is greatly simplified ; thus: I will go up 
and (tell him to) tell my wife to teach you to make baskets, dcuceqli- 
teafmqnun-jetanea fa tucuncicja scja. Cupagjqgul-tjigun {a 
potatoz, go down, dig out and fill for me some potatoes; dcutu- 
mujaminea cunjima, I will go up and ask him to give me some 
work to do. 
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ADVEEBS, PREPOSITIONS, CONJUNCTIONS AND INTERJECTIONS. 


As they are so largely (together with prepositions) supplied by pre- 
fixes and affixes, so we find distinctive adverbs and prepositions few. 
Yet they are important parts of this language. They sometimes 
come before, sometimes after, the verb. Here area few: Wlaf, for 
nothing, for no- special object or reason, freely, in vain, for nought; 
ulaf-culaf and ulqf-culqf-ulqpiin and cetamagyta are very similar in 
meaning to the above. Cedamaqfu!=cemaam! which mean ‘wonderful!’ 
it was very wonderful; thus, cemaam dGtjnuda, it was a great wonder 
that I managed to walk, as a person might say who encountered very 
great difficulty or danger in so doing; cuttacun! as cuttacun 4tjnuda! 
how cleverly, wonderfully, I walked! eja, quickly ; ¢fu, slowly ; {ma, 
well. Almost all adjectives can be used adverbially. ‘Ufmqnu iftqgu, 
to do anything cleverly ; unnace aftqgu or iftqgunnacqna, to do 
anything badly; istumulq gjama, to dig deeply; qrugat-eaftagu, 
to do badly or awkwardly ; écoastqgu, to do a little, or in small 
measure ; Gmyabjl eaftagua suan, I will do that work with vigour; 


a4muasinan-jamacea, I will fight bravely ; mussiqt’-easfqgu, to do 
anything lazily. 


Adverbs of Place. 


Etu, enu, ingu, elu, eastward, westward, northward, southward; 
eta, inna, inga, ela, there, position in a place east, west, north, south 
respectively. In English we use indefinitely for these beautifully 
distinct words “over there, there, across there, yonder, up, down 
there,” and point or look in the direction indicated. These Yahgan 
terms need no such help. Etacupj, enacupj, ingugupj, elucupj, on 
the east, west, north, south side or end of; also, behind, on the 
other or this side of, according as it is north, south, east, or west 
of it. These last four words are also adjectives, as elucupj ufa, the 
south shore. Similarly with the above, and by us so indefinitely 
rendered by “‘ up there, down there, over there, across there, yonder,” 
&e., Yahgan has a series of words indicative of the relative positions 
of things ; thus: et Sacillu, et Samugi, in Sacagu, ing’ Samatu, el 
Sagutqtu, eta singillly, eta simugi, inna scagu, inga simqtu, ela 
scutqtu; also ur’ eqgu and wry scu, wf Sacqpu and uffa scqpu, 
Sacillupj, Samucipf, samaqtupj, sagupj, Sqgutamapj, sacqgupj, 
singillupj, simucipj, simqtupj, scupj, stamatupj, scagup}; uffugupj, 
on the upper or inner side of ; elucupj, on the outer or sea side of; 
etalum, innalum, ingalum, elalam, uralum, ufjalum, from the 
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east, west, north, south, west (when near), the upper end of. In 
close connection with the above are the following words: Cupja- 
mutacun, the easternmost (island) ; cjamatacun, the westernmost ; 
cfamatacun, the westernmost; maamatacun, the northernmost ; 
urugupjndslum, ufugupjndslum, etacupjndslum, enucypjndslum. 
ingugupjndslum, elucupjndslum, from the west upper, east, west, 
north, and south side of ; etacunupj, inward, under, underneath, 
downward, in underneath; Gganupj, upward, up; asipj, outward, 
outside; iscepj, at the back of; wfpan, last, behind; wn, first in 
front of, at the head of ; ja, a verb prefix signifying ‘first;’ thus, 
aja-dqtua, I will run first; asin, out, outside; Ggun, on, above, 
over; etacun, in, inside, under. 

Prepositions follow the nouns they affect; thus: ucurcqgu, above 
the house, on the higher side of the house; ucurcillu, below, on the 
lower or beach side of the house; ucurmaqtu, on the north side of 
the house; ucurmuci, on the east side of the house; ucurcutqtu, 
on the south side of the house; ucat-asin, outside the house; ucur- 
Ggun, over, on top of the house. 

Conjunctions are few, and are used as follows: he and I, cun-da 
ipj; they and I, cundjan jan; James and John, Jamz Jon’nda; 
James, John, and Henry, Jamz, Jon, Enri ndjan; dewn, also, and ; 
as, San Geun, and this; James and I, Jamz nda ipj; James, John, 
and I, Jamz, Jon-ndjan fan; so also, John and he, Jon nda cunda ; 
John, James, and he, Jon, Jamz ndjan cundjan; James and you, 
Jamz nda sapj; James, John, and you, Jamz Jonndjan san. Mutta, 
but, used when contrasting: but I am well, { mutta jma. 


ADDENDA. 


When I began these remarks on Yahgan it was not my intention 
to have gone so fully into it, and I find the former part is much 
briefer than the latter. I will therefore make a few additions. 

Terms for the phases of the moon: Ary cutea, the new moon; lit. 
now returning southward, the new moon being in the north, but be- 
ginning to march southward; patwk, or cupqpataguna, full moon, 
referring to its width; also, silqcepa. These are all. Two other 
words mean ‘ moon,’ as, Gnnuca and tnian. For many things there 
is a redundancy of terms; for others, terms are wanting; thus, there is 
no word for ‘ parent,’ the one word tucu answers for ‘husband’ and 
‘ wife,’ cunjin for ‘ he’ and ‘she,’ df for ‘hand’ or ‘finger;’ a child 
or baby (male), cjijala, cufana, fula, Gmymatra, fatacumara; a 
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child or baby (female), cjialqcepa, cufanqcepa, Julqcepa, fatacumarq- 
cepa. Lum, the sun, also istecus. (%i, jiif, stone.) All vegetable 
productions which attract notice either as a nuisance or a blessing 
have names; but others have no names. The different grasses have 
distinctive terms, and one general term. The word airuwr, which 
properly means ‘the stem or trunk of a tree,’ has to serve for ‘tree’ 
also,* there being no other word; yet there is a word for ‘a log,’ 
which is gulla, and ‘a drifted tree trunk’ is ummuk. For the 
foliage of trees they have distinctive terms; thus: Gnis, the foliage 
of Fagus antarcticus, and fupja, the foliage of the evergreen beech, and 
ufeuttq leuf, that of the ufewtta or winter’s bark, and lewf, that 
of the Letiadura. MujJqgana is the large leaves of a marsh plant ; 
fana, a giant moss which grows in fqnas or flats, and used as a 
washing material. For every kind of bird they have distinctive 
terms, as also for animals and insects. They recognize many kinds . 
of kelp, for which they have terms; thus: suf, kelp generally; 
acik, the true kelp; foun, leathery kelp; pjaja, a kind of kelp; 
tsuma, drift kelp; purri, green seaweed. 

Whilst the Yahgans have no numbers beyond 3, it seems to 
me that they formerly had, from three words, now used indefinitely :— 
éla, a few, some, more than three; cupafpa, the lower or last finger; 
and patak, all, all gone, the last. It seems to me that these were 
originally the numbers 4, 5, and 10. Were the other numbers 
(6, 7, 8, and 9) forthcoming, I would have adopted the former ; 
but as it is impossible to concoct these, we must also let the others 
drop. The terms iiry, meqgu, dmali, lusi, bundasuici, all have 
reference to indefinite quantities, meaning ‘many’ and ‘few’ in 
different degrees. The Yahgans have no divisions of time, no words 
for ‘ year,’ ‘month,’ &c., no divisions of space or weight; yet they 
have terms indicative of the seasons, and what is in season; thus, 
besides cesi, Gnisluf (red leaves), ena, and arina, ‘ summer,’ ‘autumn," 
‘winter,’ and ‘ spring,’ they used other terms. There are no terms 
for parts of a thing; it is impossible, for instance, to say ‘two and 
a half,’ or ‘ two halves,’ ‘a third,’ ‘a quarter.’ 

A sample of verbs made from adjectives :—Patuk, broad or wide ; 
patagundeca, to decrease in height, to fall abroad, widen out; pata- 
gunata, to get wide or broad; tupatagunata, to spread, extend, 


* Though there is nospecial word for tree, yet when speaking of it with respect to its 
wood it is called Urwr, but when with respect to its foliage it is called Guis or fulci. 
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stretch ; upatagumuni, to let stay in a broad state, not to make 
narrower, or remove what is broad; upataguélla, to make wider, 


79 


to flatten out a little more; acupataguna, to flatten with a blow or 
with the hand; dqgupataguna, to spread out, to hold out or down, 
and thus make flat; pataguyceuna, to be on the water extended 
(said of any flat or spread object); patagumuni and patagunea, 
said of any flat or spread-out object. 


A List of Kindred. 


My 
‘Edqbuan 
‘Semun 
Cuteas, 

'Edqbaan 
Cuteascepa 
Tqnuacepa 
‘Sa tucun 
Sa macepan 
‘Sa mqeun 
Oalan, or Sa jm 
Inni, or Sajcepan 
Ujua, Sa macus 


tqnud, 


‘Sufcepan, Sa ma- 
cuscepan 


‘Eecadqbin 

‘Edqmqpuan 

Immanan 

indqruan 

‘Sa Gturun 

‘Sa dmanqmaeun 

‘Ecepeaturun 

‘Sa amanqmace- 
pan 

‘Susan 

‘Sa guluanan 

'Sa mqcutasa 


Sa macutasaqce- 
pan 


Your 
dqbua 
sin’ emun 
ujuma 


dqbja, or sina 
dqbin 


sa-tucun 

sa-mqcepan 

sa-mqcun 

jamun 

sin jcepan 

ufyirin, sin ma- 
cusin 

sin ufcepan, sin 
macuscepan 

éca dqbja 


dqmqpua 

sin imman 
sin dqruadn 
sin Gturun 


sin Gmanqmaq- 
cun 
sa cepeaturun 


sa Gmanqmace- 
pan 

usuan 

sina guluanan 

sa mqcutasa 

sa macytasqce- 
pan 


His or Her 
cigimun, or 
cunjimin eu- 

sun 


cedqbin, or 
cunjimin dq- 
bin 
cetucun 
cemqcepan 
cemqeun 
cijamun 
cujcepan 
ce- 
macusin 
cetufeepan, 
cemacusce pan 
ceecadqb:n 


cedqmqpun 
cisimanan 
cigindqruan 
cuqturun 


ceamanqmq- 
cun 
cecepeaturun 


ceamanqmaq- 
cepan 

cetufun 

cigin gulyanan 

cemqcutasan 

cemucqtasqce- 
pan 


father 


mother 


husband or wife 
daughter 

son 

elder brother 
elder sister 
younger brother 


younger sister 


aunt’s mother’s 
sister 
aunt’s 
sister 
uncle’s mother’s 
brother 
uncle’s 
brother 
nephew’s sister’s 
son 
nephew’s 
ther’s son 
niece’s _sister’s 
daughter 
niece’s brother’s 
daugther 
grandtather 
grandmother 
grandson 
granddaughter 


father’s 


father’s 


bro- 
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My. Your. His or her. 
‘Sa dafinaca sa dqfinacan | cedqfinqea cousin (male) 
sa dafinacqce- | cedqfinacqce- | cousin (female) 
pan pan 
‘Sa masqgun sa masqgun cemasqgun father-in-law 


‘Sa masqeepan | sa masqcepan | cemasqceepan | mother-in-law 
‘Sa masqguinni | sa masqguinni | cemasqguinni| daughter-in-law 


'S alamun sin’ alamun cetalamun brother-in-law 

‘Sa cepalamun sina cepalamun) cecepalamun | sister-in-law 

‘Sa tumagu-dq- | sa tumaqguda- | cetumaguda- | step-father 
ryan ryan ruadn 


‘Sa tumagudara- | sa tumagu, &c. | cetumagu, &c.| step-mother 
cepan 

‘Sa tumqgun sa tumqgun cetumqgun step-son 

‘Sa tumqcepan |sa tumaqcepan | cetumaqcepan | step-daughter 


[For further notes with bibliography see “Mission Scientifique du 
Ca; Horn,” 1882-3, vol. vii. (Paris: Gauthier-Villars, 1891.) 


Some Notes on Native West African Customs. 
By G. F. Scorr Extiot, M.A., F.L.S. 


I was attached to the Sierra Leone Boundary Commission as 
botanist, and in the course of our journey along the boundary of 
the English and French spheres of influence at Sierra Leone, noticed 
a few traits and customs which may be worth writing down. 

The general life of the people is remarkably similar throughout 
this district, which extends from Mahela, at the mouth of the 
Scarcies River to Farana, on the Niger, about 10° N. latitude. 

Rice, cassada, and pigeon pea are the main articles of diet. 
It is beaten out in wooden mortars by women by means of a 
smooth pole about 5 feet long and 3 inches in diameter, which 
is raised 2 or 3 feet by both hands and then let fall. 

Their dress is universally the cotton cloths made by themselves 
out of the plants grown in almost every village; it is carded by 
an instrument, probably imported, which is very much like a wire 
brush about 8 inches by 9 inches and woven on an ingenious 
loom. 

The cotton is dyed blue by indigo, which is largely cultivated 
for this purpose, and is often marked by a white pattern produced 
by tying portions of the cloth together before dipping it in the 
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solution. The dress of girls from the age of ten to puberty con- 
sists very often of a string round the waist with a small piece of 
leather in front and a long tail made of string behind. 

The dancing dress of the women is very elaborate, often of 
velvet or ornamental cloth, spotted or striped cotton or tartans; 
sometimes the skirt is ornamented with small bells which are 
made to sound in time to the music, and on these occasions a 
band is fastened across the breast. In ordinary life the women 
wear a single cloth, which is either folded round and tucked in 
under the armpits or more usually round the waist, leaving the 
breast exposed. 

Amongst the Fulas, the hair is dressed in a very elaborate 
fashion. 

The houses are usually circular, and the walls are made of dried 
mud which is coated inside with fresh cow dung, and often 
varnished by the juice of a plant called yetté (Ophiocaulon cis- 
sampeloides). Inside, these huts have often raised benches, seats, 
rice jars, and beds made of dried mud like the walls. 

The roof is of thatched grass, and is supported on rafters which 
project 6 or 5 feet beyond the wall, and are supported in part 
by a row of upright sticks at about this distance from it; there is 
therefore, a circular verandah outside the hut which is often made 
into little rooms outside the large central apartment. This form 
of hut is both cool and fairly rain-proof, and well adapted to the 
country. 

The laws of the people are chiefly Mahommedan in origin, and 
display but little variety so faras 1 saw. They seem to have a 
king in every village, and are, as a rule, very faithful to him; his 
power does not seem great, and he seems mainly to act as judge 
and mediator in their quarrels. There is always an orator attached 
to every chief, who does the speaking, and every village has its 
council house or palaver house. Oratory is in fact their main 
amusement. 

The marriage laws are simple, and divorce is produced by the 
husband simply telling the wife to go home, or by the wife leaving 
the husband of her own accord. Slaves are held universally, but 
are usually well treated and allowed to work two or three days a 
week on their own account. 

Circumcision is accompanied by various ceremonies, and during 
their course both sexes remain in the bush and do not mix with 
ordinary life until it is complete. There is a great deal of music 
and dancing when it is over. At Kofin I saw this going on, and 
noticed an instrument which I saw nowhere else. This con- 
sisted of eight or nine perforated discs of wood about the size of a 
five franc piece, which were made to rattle on the string of a 
wooden bow. The three girls who were performing were hand- 
somely dressed and carried white wands ‘about 5 feet long, often’ 
with a bell at the top; these were stamped all over the ground 
inside and outside the hut with great energy, with apparently the 


object of thumping every part of the floor-so as presumably to 
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induce the evil spirits to lie down quietly below. A young man 
seemed to direct the ceremony, which apparently went on night 
and day with intervals for rest. The ceremony for boys seemed 
very similar. - 

Property in land goes apparently by families, and is quite 
definitely owned. At first sight one would suppose that the fields 
oi every village are owned in common, but this is not the case; 
the climate is so favourable, and the population through wars and 
slavery so low, that there is usually an abundance of food, and 
anyone who is hungry goes to the field and takes what he requires 
anywhere. But if there is famine or scarcity, the rights of the 
different families are carefully maintained. 

As far as religion is concerned it is very difficult to form any 
idea of what the natives believe. One often sees little offerings 
and curios attached to a particular tree, and in the fields there is 
often a miniature hut 2 or 3 feet high, which contains various 
teeth and other things supposed to propitiate spirits. The 
wearing of amulets on the arm or neck is very common even with 
educated natives, and in the Limba country every hut contains 
various odd and peculiar things of wire and shells, &c., which are 
supposed to keep it free of devils. 

The gall of the crocodile is supposed everywhere to have 
magical properties and to be intensely poisonous, and none can 
be skinned without the presence of a chief's deputy to get this 
substance. 

Mahommedanism is, however, rapidly overspreading the country, 
and these superstitions will probably soon die out. 

The Yalunka people at Falaba and the various villages from 
this place to Farana on the Niger, are the remnants of a tribe 
which appear to have once been both numerous and powerful. 

The villages above referred to appear to have been before the 
advent of the Sofas large and populous towns; the ruins of some 
are at Jeast a mile in diameter, and at least four must have been 
once inhabited by 10,000 people each. Now there are at the most 
favourable computation a very few hundred of these people 
remaining; as will be seen from the language, they seem to be of 
Mandingo stock, an addition of “‘ ina” or “ na” tothe words of the 
Sofa language being practically all the difference existing at 
present. 

Their history is a very common one in this part of Africa; 
after having established themselves along this road, which is the 
main highway to the interior, they became rich and powerful, and 
were great obstacles to the passage of caravans. They used to 
detain and plunder any traders passing through, and being at a 
lower altitude and in a more unhealthy locality than the interior 
tribes, were unable to resist the lattes, who annexed their wealth 
and occupied the country. 

They are not Mahommedans, and seem to be permitted by the 
Sofas to subsist on the condition of living practically in slavery and 
assisting them in every way. 
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They worship devils, and in particular one special divinity which 
resides in a certain stream a few miles from Falaba; we were 
invited to witness a function on this spot, and according to report 
sacrifices of cloth and beads were thrown into the water and dis- 
appeared. Our interpreter told me that they believe in a future 
life, and when anyone is buried pray at the grave that he may be 
shown the road to heaven, provided he has done good in his life- 
time. They are polygamists, and the marriage ceremony is simply 
one of consent by both parties. At present they are in a very 
degraded condition ; disease of syphilitic origin and drunkenness 
is very common amongst them, and they will probably soon dis- 
appear altogether. Their only good quality seems to be that they 
are industrious and they display some skill in iron-working, but 
this latter pursuit is practically destroyed by the presence of the 
Sofas as lords of the country. 

Thus their history may be summed up as follows ; an offshoot of 
the powerful, healthy Mandingos before the latter became Mahom- 
medan, increasing to a population of certainly 200,000, and 
becoming wealthy by their position on the trade route and their 
own industry, then becoming corrupt and physically degraded, 
they fell an easy prey to the Sofa robber hordes, and are now 
rapidly vanishing out of existence. 

This is really a summary of the regular course of events in all 
the numerous tribes on the west cvast, and affords a commentary on 
the character of Arab rule which is of immense value at present. 

(The MS. Vocabularies which accompany this Paper may be con- 
sulted at the rooms of the Institute.) 


On Some Matabele Customs. 


By Lionet DEcLe. 
Chargé de Mission Scientifique du Gouvernement Frangais. 


Marriages. 
Potyeamy is the rule amongst the Matabeles, and the King Lo 
Bengula has eighty-four wives. The marriage ceremonies and 
customs differ greatly from those observed by the other South 
African tribes. When the father of the girl has given his permis- 
sion to the marriage, the intended husband kills an ox or a sheep, 
according to his means, and sends or takes part of it to the village 
of the young woman’s father; coming outside the hut, where the 
latter lives, he screams out “Here is meat for your child.” The 
young men of the town then come out and drive the herald away, 
but he is soon brought back and every one feasts on the — 
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When the girl goes to her husband, most of the young girls of 
the village accompany her. Sometimes, when he is wealthy 
enough, her father gives her an ox or a cow to take with her, and 
when she comes to her husband’s place she has to take some dung 
of the animal presenting it to the bridegroom, who washes his 
hands with it. The bride must also bring with her a kalabash 
filled with water and beads, and when she comes into her future 
husband’s house she pours water over him and his people and puts 
the beads on her head; then, placing the kalabash in front of the 
bridegroom, she smashes it with her foot: this seals the mar- 
riage. 

The girls who have accompanied her are supplied with places of 
rest; the bridegroom slaughters an animal, and a dance with beer 
drinking takes place that night and the following day. The day 
after the bridesmaids go and collect wood in the veldt in the 
morning, the husband gives them a goat to eat, and then they go 
home. 

Contrary to the custom of most African races the husband does 
not here pay for his wife before marrying her, but when his wife 
bears a child it belongs to her father unless her husband pays to his 
father-in-law cattle varying in number according to his means. 
Sometimes—although this is seldom the case—a man will go and 
ask for a girl, giving then cattle to her father, but that does not 
dispense with the usual payment after the child is born. 

When a woman is childless her husband has a right to claim her 
sister or her next nearest relation. No relations are allowed to 
marry unless very distant—but the relationship is only considered 
on the man’s side; in fact the rule is against marrying anyone 
with the same “ isibango ” (surname) ; for instance, a Kumalo can- 
not marry a Kumalo. 

Another custom is most strictly observed : a man can never look 
at his mother-in-law or at his wife’s aunt, neither can a woman 
look at her father-in-law. A man can also send one of his wives 
away if he does not like her, and she can then marry another man. 

Before marriage women are allowed all freedom. When a 
man is dead his widows usually become his brother’s wives. 
although it is not compulsory on the women; and if they choos> 
they can marry again, but in that case the new husband must pa 
his father-in-law if a child is born. 


Burials. 


As soon as a Matabele is dead his relations tie the corpse in a 
blanket or a skin in a sitting position. The relations cry and 
howl, and the people in the village come and join them. A grave 
is dug outside the village—there is no special place of burial—which 
is covered with stones and bushes. 

After the funeral the near relations and whoever has come in 
contact with the corpse must go out of the town and stay away for 


1 This custom only takes place in the case of a young girl being married. 
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several days until they have been doctored and cleansed. Every 
town has separate huts outside for this purpose. 

As a rule they get the dying person out of his house into a small 
hut to die there. 

If a man of importance dies the people from all the surrounding 
villages come and cry for him: they cry and howl on arriving and 
on departing only. 

The different tribes under King Lewanika on the Upper 
Zambesi are :— 


arutse (reigning 


° tribe). 
Lat. 15° 10’ S., In the Lialui Valley 
Long. (-"(Baratse proper)” Mambunda mixed with 
from North-west). 
Lat. 17° 10’ S., f Near the sources of - 
Long. 24° 20' E. { the Ndjoko River } Monkoia, 


° North-west of the 


bank of Zambesi 
Lat. 17° 10’ S., North andnorth-west 
Long. 24°20'E.] of Shesheki ... Matotela (slave tribe). 
Lat. 17° 40° S.,| North of Victoria f Matoka,amongst whom 
Long. 25° 30’ E. Falls’... ... | arealso found Baleas. 
A 8., East of Victoria Falls { Mananza.. 
North of Baloka) 


Lat. 16° S., Long. country, between 
26° E. these and the in. (stom. 


hukolumbwes ... 


A \ North of Matombes { Mashukolumbwe. 


Lat. 17° 35’ g, [Near the junction Masubia, some of 
Lone. 25° 30’ the Lynyanti > whom are called 
with the Zambesi Mashokotuani. 


There is also a nomadic tribe, the Makwenzo, the Bushmen of the 
north of the Zambesi, whilst on the south they are called — 
Masarwa. 


1 The geographical positions are approximate. 
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Note on the Jacoons. 
By F. A. Swerrennam. 


In Selangor, but more especially in the Ulu Bernam and Ulu 
Slim, there are numbers of the “ Orang Utan” or “ Jungle People,” 
known also to the Malaysas “ Sakai,” “‘ Semang,” “Orang Bukit,” 
and “Orang Raiat,” and to Europeans as Jacoons. In the hills 
about Slim there are said to be three thousand of these people, 
and there and on the Perak hills of Batang Padang, Bidor and 
Songkei, as many as ten thousand. 

The Jacoons of Slim have a head man of their own with the 
title of Datoh, and the Malays are obliged to consult him and ask 
his advice on all important matters, otherwise, it is said, the 
Jacoons would at once attack the Penqhulu and his people, who 
dread the poisoned arrow of the “Sumpitan,” or blow-pipe, more 
than rifle bullets. 

The Jacoons are clever gardeners and cultivate sugar cane, 
plantains, sweet potatoes, and other vegetables in abundance. Rice 
they use but little. 

Tobacco they are very fond of, and grow it themselves, to chew, 
not tosmoke. Their own tobacco they use green, but they prefer 
Japanese if they can get it. 

The solitary garment, or rather rag, used by them, is made of 
bark, the men wearing it in its simplicity, the women affecting 
an additional fringe of grass. 

Like the natives of Borneo, the Jacoons cover their arms with 
brass wire. A girl I saw, whose toilet had apparently cost her 
some trouble, had her arms covered with numberless brass rings. 
She wore some dozen strings of coloured beads, to which were 
hung more brass rings, round her neck, the beads fastened behind 
with a buckle of shells and boar’s teeth; through her nose she had 
a long porcupine’s quill, and her face was painted in stripes of 
black and red, beginning at her forehead and ending, in the shape 
of a pitch-fork, on her mouth and chin. 

Their men are above the average size of Malays, their women of 
the ordinary height, their hair is not straight, but long and fuzzy, 
and they all without distinction have their noses bored, and wear 
in them a bamboo, a folded plantain leaf, or a porcupine’s quill, 
and by far the greater partof them are afflicted with a fearful skin 
disease. 

The Jacoons can walk wonderful distances, and make their way 
with ease through a jungle which Malays would not dream of 
entering, and through the jungle they will carry as heavy weights 
as a Chinese coolie. 

They are a wonderfully harmless and docile race, and often 
make themselves very useful to the Malays, who make but the 
poorest return to them. : 

The language spoken by the Jaccons is totally different to Malay, 
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and entirely unknown to the Malays; and the further you go into 
the mountains the fewer Jacoons will you meet who understand 
any language but their own. 


Notes on Pointed Forms of Pottery among Primitive 
Peoples. 


By J. J. ATKiNson. 


As regards the very generally pointed forms of pottery to be 
found among primitive people, it is to be remarked that doubtless 
this form in itself is mechanically the strongest, an important 
detail with so fragile a material as clay, badly worked as we 
may expect it to be in such circumstances. It also will withstand 
in this form more easily the pressure of its contents, which is 
also important, as the pots, to avoid cracking with unequal 
distribution of heat, are necessarily made comparatively very 
thin. As the hearth among pot-using savages is simply formed 
of three or four stones, this pointed form has another advantage 
as it allows the point itself, by resting on the ashes in the middle 
of the fire, to relieve its fragile sides from undue pressure against 
the more or less irregular formed stones which form the fireplace. 
Being thus also embedded in the very fire, the contents are 
more quickly heated, and all the heat of a chimneyless, wind- 
swept hearth utilized. Again, the irregularity in height and 
shape of the hearth-stones (the more or less wandering life of 
savages preventing much choice or fashioning) would quite 
prevent any flat-bottomed pots (which are generally also very 
shallow) being of use from loss of contents. The sharp ended 
pots, on the contrary, are of very considerable length in pro- 
portion to their breadth, as four to one, which enables them to 
conserve their contents, although generally to be seen on the 
fire at a very considerable angle. 

Curious to say, the method of fabrication of pottery among 
the New Caledonians, at least, would lead directly to and neces- 
sarily entail this pointed form. The process is (or was) as 
follows:—The clay is first carefully worked, some places beirg 
celebrated for the superior quality furnished: it is then formed 
into narrow rope or ribbon-like bands. The potter has before 
him, resting on the hard ground, a round but flattish water-worn 
stone, such as abound in the river-beds here. On this he puts 
a small dab of clay as a beginning: now as the quite flat portion 
of this shaped stone is naturally small, this dab of clay, which 
is to be the bottom of his pot, is also small. Round this dab, 
he winds his first rope or ribbon, on this again another, and so 
on, gradually enlarging the circumference, and smoothing them 
with his fingers and a small smooth flat stone. It is to be 
remarked that as the under side of the stone on which he builds 
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his pot is naturally like all water-worn stones, more or less 
rounded and convex shaped, it presents at its apex but a small 
surface to the hard ground on which it rests, and thus turns or 
pivots with ease. In fact, it is evident that it at once becomes 
a natural primitive potter’s wheel, turning round and round as 
he works. Until I had found out their method, I was always 
puzzled to account for the very regular contour of native pottery. 
This building up of the pot by layers of ropes of clay, leaves 
at times traces of faint horizontal marks. These imitate the 
marks left by pottery made on the system of plastering wicker- 
work employed by some people. And this latter method seems 
to me so very clumsy a one, that I cannot help thinking that 
it is more local than has been supposed, and that in some cases 
what have been considered traces of basket-work were in realit 
marks of fabrication on the New Caledonian system, with the 
natural potter’s wheel expedient. This would be more certain if 
the contour of the pots are exceptionally regular. This would 
prove the New Caledonian method more widespead than is gener- 
ally supposed, although of course only where water-worn stones 
could be found. These would be rare for instance on the vast 
alluvials at mouths of large rivers, such as Amazon, &c. The 
geology of the country would be an all important factor in the 
question—thus sharp-ended pots would not be found in human 
centres on alluvials such as the Nile, or, if very common, would 
prove the inhabitants descendants of .a mountain inhabiting race, 
especially if shallow flat pots were unknown or rare. 


Manufacture of paper by the natives of Corea.! 


Tue manufacture of paper is extensively carried on in Corea, 
as ‘ere is a great demand for it owing to its toughness and 
durability, which render it useful in many ways. The windows 
of Corean houses consist of wooden latticed frames covered with 
paper sufficiently transparent to admit the light. Oil-paper, about 
3-inch in thickness, is pasted on to the floors instead of carpets or 
mats, white lanterns of all shapes and sizes are made out of paper, 
as are also tobacco pouches and fans. Oil-paper is used for making 
the corical rain hats which are fastened on to the ordinary black 
hat in wet weather, while large oil-coats or mackintoshes are made 
of the same material. Until recently the Coreans were not in the 
habit of carrying umbrellas, but of late the fashion has been 
introduced and the import for 1892 was over 40,000. Again, a 
very thick kind of paper is used for boxes and trunks which are 
strong enough to hold clothes and other heavy articles. Paper is 
the one native article manufactured in Corea which is exported in 
any quantities to the neighbouring country of China. It is in 


1 Extracted from the Foreign Office Report for the year 1892. . 
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general use there for the papering of rooms and windows as in 
Corea. 

The manufacture of a coarse kind of paper for the purposes 
above referred to is carried on outside the north gate of Soul, ina 
valley through which runs astream; the houses and yards where 
the paper is made being situated close by, as the water plays an 
important part in the manufacture. The process is extremely 
simple and nothing but manual labour is employed. 

Old rags and paper of all kinds are brought out from the city 
and first placed in a large tub at the side of the stream, where they 
are thoroughly washed and all the dirt and ink is beaten ont of 
them. The clean materials are then carried to a long wooden 
trough where they are stamped into a pulp by men who dance on 
the mass with their bare feet, much in the same way as the juice 
is pressed out of the grape in France and Spain. The water is 
then allowed to run off and the white pulp is thrown into a large 
wooden tank full of water, slightly warmed in winter to prevent it 
freezing. After the pulp has soaked for an hour or so, the work- 
men take a bamboo mat, about 4 feet long and 3 feet broad, which 
they place on a wooden frame and dip into the tank, one manipu- 
lator standing on each side. The frame is almost immediately 
taken out again covered with a thin layer of white pulp, which is 
thrown neatly on to a cloth at the side. The bamboo mat is then 
peeled off so as to leave a smooth sheet of pulp behind. Again the 
frame is dipped in and another sheet is thrown on top of the first 
one, and so on till there is a pile several feet in height. The sheets 
of pulp are then laid out in bundles to dry in the sun. When 
sufficiently hard the sheets are cut up into small strips and placed 
in another wooden tub, preparatory to being worked over again. 
The second process is exactly the same as the first, except that the 
roots and seeds of a certain plant called “ takpool,” or starch-wood, 
are put into the water to make it glutinous and thus render the 
paper tough and durable. When the sheets are almost dry they 
are taken singly and spread out on a flat slab of granite, where 
men with large wooden mallets beat the paper to the requisite 
thinness. For the thicker kinds, several pieces are beaten together 
Again the sheets are dried in the sun, and then they are ready to 
be folded and taken to the paper shops. On an average about 
two hundred and fifty large sheets are made in a day, giving em- 
ployment to ten or eleven men. The sheets are sold at about two 
hundred and fifty cash, or about 23d. per piece, but the price varies, 
of course, with the quality. The finer kinds of paper are not 
manufactured at Sdéul, but at different places in the southern 
provinces. They are made by simply soaking the “‘ takpool ” plant 
in water and extracting the starch. The layers of fine pulp are 
then worked as before described. 


“A Manipuri Grammar, vocabulary, and phrase book,” to 
which are added some Manipuri proverbs and specimens of Mani- 
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puricorrespondence. By A.J. Primrose. (Shillong, 1888.) pp. 
100. 


“Outline Grammar of the Shaiyang Miri language,” as 
spoken by the Miris of that clan residing in the neighbourhood of 
Sadiya. With illustrative sentences, phrase book, and vocabulary. 
By J. F. Needham. (Shillong, 1886.) pp. 157. 


“A curious Aino toy.” By E. S. Morse. (Bulletin of the 
Essex Institute, vol. xxv. pp. 1-7. Salem, Mass., U.S.A.) The 
toy consists of a bird on wheels, the origin of which the author 
traces to Egypt. (Illustrated.) 


“Evolution and Ethics.” The Romanes [ecture, 1893. By 
T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. (Macmillan, 1893.) 8vo. pp. 57. 


“Evolution in the Ornamental Art of Savage Peoples.” 
Ethnographical researches by Dr. Hjalmar Stolpe (Stockholm). 
Translated by Mrs. H.C. March. pp. 80. (Trans. Rochdale Lit. 
and Sci. Soc.) This important treatise, which appears to have 
been admirably translated, should be studied in conjunction with 
that by Mr. C. H. Read, published in the Journal of the Institute, 
November, 1891. (Fully illustrated.) 


“Customary Law of the Gujrat District.” Vol. ix. By 
Capt. H. Davies, B.S.C. (Lahore, 1892.) pp. 13 and vi. 


“ New Zealand Census,1891,” (Wellington, N.Z., 1893.) A 
census of the Maori population is also given. 


“On the connection between stone circles and adjacent 
Hills.” By A.L. Lewis. (Trans. Shropshire Arch. and Nat. Hist. 
Soc.) 


“The Feeble-Minded Child and Adult.” Charity Organ- 
isation Series. (Swan Sonnenschein, 1893.) 8vo. pp.152. A 
report on an investigation of the Physical and Mental condition of 
fifty thousand school children, with suggestions for the better 
education and care of the Feeble-minded Children and Adults. 


“Character in the Face.” Our looks and what they mean. 
(Chapman and Hall,1893.) 8vo. pp.256. A list is given of the 
authors whose works are cited, and the importance of the various 
features is discussed at considerable length. 


“Theosophy ; or, Psychological Religion.” The Gifford 
Lectures, 1892. By F. Max Miller. (Longmans, 1893.) 8vo. 
pp. 585. The titles of the lectures are: The Historical study of 
religion, The true value of the Sacred Books examined, The 
historical relationship of ancient Religions and Philosophies, The 
relation of Psychological to Physical and Anthropological religion, 
Journey of the Soul after death, The Eschatology of the Avesta, 
Eschatology of Plato, True Immortality, The Vedanta-philosophy, 
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The two schools of the Vedanta, Sufiism, The Logos, Alexandrian 
Christianity, Dionysius the Areopagite, Christian Theosophy. 


“Comparative Philology” of the Old and New Worlds in 
relation to Archaic speech. By R.P.Greg. (Kegan Paul, 1893.) 
4to. pp. 355. “In compiling the present work on Comparative 
Philology, the leading idea was to present in a fuller and more 
compact form than hitherto given, comparisons for certain classes 
of simple words (or ideas) as between the languages of the Old 
and New Worlds; and although I have considerably extended the 
scope of my original intention, the general results tend, I think, 
to show that verbal and root analogies may prove to be more 
interesting and numerous than has generally been supposed ; 
favouring the idea of original anity for language if not for race ; 
as regards unity of language, however, not in its narrower or more 
commonly accepted sense, but as having primarily possessed great 
and wide-spread archaic simplicity, and rich at the same time im 
hoth homonymous and synunymous forms.” The work contains a 
large number of vocabularies. 


“The Chinese Classics,” with a translation, critical and 
exegetical notes, prologomena, and copious indexes. By James 
Legge. (At the Clarendon Press, 1893.) 8vo. pp.503. Second 
edition, vol. i. The contents of the first volume are as follows; 
Books included under the name of the Chinese Classics, The auth- 
ority of the Chinese Classics, Formation of the Text of the Analects. 
by the Scholars of the Han dynasty, At what time and by whom 
the Analects were written, their plan and authenticity, Of com- 
mentaries upon the Analects, Of various readings. History of the 
text of the Great Learning and the different arrangements of it 
which have been proposed. Of the authorship and distinction of the 
Text into Classical Text and Commentary, Its scope and value. 
The place of the doctrine of the Mean in the Li Chi and its publi- 
cation separately. Its author and some account of him. Its 
integrity. Its scope and value. Life of Confucius, his influence 
and opinions, his immediate disciples. The body of the volume 
contains 20 books of Confucian Analects, The Great Learning, and 
the Doctrine of the Mean. 


“Five years with the Congo Cannibals.” By Herbert Ward. 
(Chatto and Windus, 1891.) &vo. pp. 308. This work givesa 
vivid description of life on the Congo, and is well illustrated. 


“ Discovery of the Exact Site of Asokas Classic Capital 
of Pataliputra,” the Palibothra of the Greeks, and description 
of the superficial remains. By L. A. Waddell, M.B. (Calcutta, 
at the Bengal Secretariat Press, 1892.) pp. 29. Illustrated. 


“Where Three Empires Meet.” A narrativeof recent travel 
in Kashmir, Western Thibet, Gilgit, and the adjoining countries- 
By E. F. Knight. (Longmans, 1893.) 8vo. pp. 495. Map and 
54 illustrations. The full page plates give an excellent idea of 
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the Mystery play, Himis. Mask of the Delai Lama descending 
the temple steps. The Devil dance, &c. And the volume describes 
clearly the route traversed by the author. The description of the 
Mystery play is of special interest. 


“The Naladiyar,” or four hundred quatrains in Tamil, with 
introduction, translation, and notes critical, philological and 
explanatory, to which is added a Concordance and Lexicon, with 
authorities from the oldest Tamil writers. By G. U. Pope, D.D. 
(At the Clarendon Press, 1893.) 8vo. pp.440. “ This edition of a 
popular Tamil Classic was undertaken with the view of assisting 
Europeans to acquire some acquaintance with classical Tamil. It 
is intended to be taken up after the study of the second Catechism 
of Tamil Grammar, to which references are given throughout, and 
is a companion volume to the Kurral; these two great works 
serving as mutual commentaries, and together throwing a flood of 
pena upon the whole ethical and social philosophy of the Tamil 
people.” 


“Ancient India.” 2000 B.c. to 800 4.v. By Romesh C. Dutt, 
C.I.E. (Longmans, 1893.) pp. 196. The volume is the first of a 
series of Manuals termed Epochs of Indian History. Important 
information is given on the religions, manners, and customs, science, 
&c., of the periods dealt with. 


“Hebrew Idolatry and Superstition,” its place in folk-lore. 
By Elford Higgens. (Elliot Stock, 1893.) pp. 80. The sections 
into which the book is divided are: Traditional Religion; The 
Religion of the Soil; Amorite Religion and the Worship of 
Heavenly Bodies ; Divination ; Witchcraft; Enchantment. 


“Life with Trans-Siberian Savages.” By B. Douglas 
Howard, M.A. (Longmans, 1893.) pp. 209. The book gives an 
interesting popular account of the Sakhalin Ainus. 


“Diary of a Journey across Thibet.” By Capt. H. Bower, 
17th B.C. pp. 116. This very important publication opens up a 
district previously quite unknown. The illustrations of masked 
Monks, ko, are of the utmost interest, and the issue of the work 
to the public indicates a most satisfactory change of policy on the 
part of the India Office. 


“Vocabulary of the Kwakiutl Language.” By Franz Boas. 
(Amer. Phil. Soc., Nov. 18, 1892.) 


“Bibliography of the Athapascan Languages.” By J.C. 
Pilling. (Smithsonian Inst., Bureau of Ethnology, 1892.) 
“On Trepanning the Human Skull in Prehistoric Times.” 


By R. Munro, M.D. Illustrated. (Proc. Soc. Antiq. Scot., vol 
XXvVi.) 


“Further Notes on Fuegian Languages.” By D.G. Brinton, 
M.D. (Amer. Phil. Soc., May 6, 1892.) 
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“Further Notes on the Betoya Dialects”; from unpublished 
sources. By D.G. Brinton. (Amer. Phil. Soc., Oct. 7, 1892.) 


“The Evolution of Decorative Art.” An essay upon its 
origin and development as illustrated by the art of modern races 
of Mankind. By Henry Balfour, M.A. (Percival, 1893.) pp. 
131. The author deals with the subject under the following main 
headings. The appreciation and adaptation of natural or acci- 
dental peculiarities as ornamental effects. The reproduction 
artificially of natural effects; copying, successive copying. Varia- 
tion. Human designs on spears and pottery vessels from various 
countries. The survival of the principal feature in a symbolic 
design. Influence of one design over another. Influence of ani- 
mistic doctrines. Retention of once useful objects as ornament 
after their use has ceased. Several most instructive plates are 
given to illustrate the honest attempts of indifferent artists to 
reproduce a given sketch, each in turn working from the sketch of 
the former. 


“Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan.” Vol. xx. 
Part 2. ‘A description of my hut” (a priest’s hut), by J. M. 
Dixon. Specimens of Ainu folk-lore, by J. Batchelor. Feudal 
land tenure in Tosa, by R. B. Grinnan. 


“Smithsonian Report.” Report of the U.S. National Museum, 
1891. The methods of fire making, by W. Hough, illustrated. 
The Ulu or woman’s knife of the Eskimo, by Otis T. Mason, illus- 
trated. The ancient pit dwellers of Yezo, by R. Hitchcock, illns- 
trated. The Ainos of Yezo, by R. Hitchcock, illustrated. The 
Catlin collection of Indian paintings, by Washington Matthews, 
illustrated. Anthropology at the Paris Exhibition, 1889, illus- 
trated. 


“Journal of the Ceylon branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society.” Vol. xii, No. 43. Sinhalese weights and measures, by 
F. Modder. The Ethnology of Ceylon, by Louis Nell. 


“The American Antiquarian.” Vol. xv, No. 3. Man and 
language, by Horatio Hale. Black-foot star myths—the Pleiades, 
by M. N. Wilson. Prehistoric ruins in New Mexico, by Mrs. E. 
Jones. Pre-Columbian copper mining in North America, by R. L. 
Packard. Intaglio effigies of Wisconsin, by T. H. Lewis. Cliff 
dwellers houses by Palmer Henderson. Folk-lore of Hawaii. A 
buried race in Chili, by H. I. Smith. 


“VAnthropologie.” Vol. iv. No. 1. The Natives of the 
Saloman Islands, by Dr. Hagen. Certain facts relating to the 
history of circumcision among the Syrians, by T. Reinach. Report 
of the XIth International Prehistoric Archeological and Anthro- 
pological Congress at Moscow. Religious ideas of the Battaks- 
Karo, by M. d’Estrey. Primitive monuments in the Balearic 
Islands, by E. Cartailhac. Illustrated. 
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The Editor of the Journal is prepared 
to circulate with each number inquiries 
from Fellows on Subjects of Anthropo- 
logical interest. Replies will be printed, or 
MSS. forwarded at the Editor’s discretion. 
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